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IMPORTANT DOORWAY: To full-scale electronic data processing (See page 35) 


This Month: 


MAKING AUTOMATION A REALITY by John Wm. Hulton 
RESEARCH—A VALUABLE MARKETING TOOL by Jerry R. Germaine 
PERSONNEL PLAN THAT BUILDS FOR THE YEARS by Paul Dinkins 











IN MICHIGAN, 85% OF OUR DOLLAR VOLUME 
OF TRANSIT CHECKS IS SENT DIRECT 


... to our correspondent banks. The time saved cuts float to a minimum and 
permits the fastest possible final payment. This direct sendings program is one 
reason why nearly three-fourths of Michigan’s banks are correspondents of 
ours. And it is just one more bénefit we offer to the nation’s businesses and banks 
that require a primary banking relationship in the Great Lakes area. 
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Tax Booklet Available 


Sirs: Our municipal bond depart- 
ment has prepared a booklet on the 
“Effect of Pennsylvania Taxes on State 
and Municipal Bonds.” 

Without any promotion this booklet 
has attracted widespread interest 
among dealers and individuals, and as 
a result we have had a large quantity 
reprinted. 

I thought you might find some edi- 
torial value in mentioning the existence 
of this publication and its availability 
to those who have interest in this field. 

CHARLES H. HOEFLICH, 

Vice-President, 
The Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania 
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Fresh Air Loan Promotion 


Smrs: The Union Market National 
Bank recently participated in an out- 
door automobile show sponsored by the 
Watertown board of trade and the 
local automobile dealers. 

The show provided an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the bank to promote car 
loans. Officers of the bank manned a 
booth placed directly in the center of 
the parking area, from which they pro- 
vided information regarding auto finan- 
cing. As an inducement for people to 
stop at the booth, a large envelope with 
bank message imprinted was offered to 
facilitate carrying the folders picked 
up at the auto dealers’ displays. 

Taking turns in operating the booth 
were Vice-President Ralph Burnham, 





Assistant Vice-President Chester Baker, 
and Assistant Cashier Carl Richards, 
Jr. (shown in view above). 
ROBERT L. FORBES, 
Advertising Manager, 
The Union Market National Bank of 
Watertown, 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
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Chatting in Print 


Sirs: How do you get across your 
institutional and presidential “image” 
to the community you serve? 

One of the ways this is being done at 


fay, 1960 
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our savings and loan association is 
through a presidential newsletter, “It’s 
Your Money,” issued quarterly to some 
25,000 residents of eight neighboring 
Chicago-suburb towns. 

The primary objective is to acquaint 
the public with the special purposes of 
our association, and to encourage the 
spirit of thrift as a community and 
family asset. Our president, Paul. E. 
Collins, believes that the newsletter is 
the nearest thing he can find to actually 
chatting with members of the family 
on savings and home ownership. , 

A limited number of back copies o 
“It’s Your Money” are available to 
savings and loan people interested in 
seeing them. 

DONALD F. MorTON, Vice-President, 

Arlington Heights Federal Savings 

and Loan Association, 

Arlington Heights, Illinois 
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$24 to $5.000.000.000 

_ Sirs: The Yonkers Historical Society, 
Yonkers, New York, has deposited $24 
in the Yonkers Savings Bank with the 
stipulation that it remain there for 334 
years, by which time it will have grown 
by means of compound interest to about 
$5 billion. It is then to be used by the 
Historical Society or its successor for 
the preservation or restoration of his- 
toric places in Yonkers, or for other 
civic purposes. 

Establishment of the $24 trust com- 
memorates the reported purchase by 
the Dutch of Manhattan Island from 
the Indians of Yonkers for $24, just 
334 years ago. 

HowarpD D. MAcDOUGALL, 

Director of Public Relations, 

The Savings Banks Association of 

the State of New York 

New York City 
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Worth Reprinting 


Sms: In the March issue of Bur- 
roughs Clearing House is an article, 
“The Banker’s Part in Successful Fund 
Raising,” by Carl H. Maar, President, 
Lincoln National Bank & Trust of Cen- 
tral New York, Syracuse. 

Because of the excellent information 
presented by Mr. Maar we would like 
permission to reproduce the article for 
distribution to our directors and also 
to bankers who serve on our committees 
in various campaigns. 

DONALD L. ANDERSON, 

National Fund-Raising Services, Inc. 

Fort Worth, Texas 











INSURE THROUGH SCARBOROUGH 


—and these are the policies they buy 


BANKERS BLANKET BOND (Broadest Form). 
This policy is the foundation of your bank’s entire 
insurance program. Covers loss from fraudulent, 
dishonest or criminal acts of officers or employees 
and losses of money and securities. Continually 
revised to cover the newer bank-risk exposures re- 
sulting from your expanding bank activities. Widely 
acknowledged the best Blanket Bond in the busi- 
ness. We also issue Forms 24 and 2. 


* $1,000,000 EXCESS FIDELITY INSUR- 
ANCE. Protection is in excess of your underlying 
blanket bond—on losses from any criminal, fraud- 
ulent or dishonest acts of officers or employees. 
Covers you against losses of catastrophic propor- 
tions. Originated by Scarborough exclusively for 
members of the Bank-Share Owners Advisory 
League. The first bank policy to be written on a dis- 
covery basis (reimburses your bank no matter how 
far back an embezzlement started or occurred and 
regardless of the amount of blanket bond in force 
at the time). 


* EXCESS ALL RISKS MONEY AND SECUR- 
ITIES INSURANCE, Protects your bank against 
any losses on any premises, public or private, in the 
United States or Canada and for any reason under 
the sun except Acts of War or Government, depre- 
ciation, failure of a depository, dishonesty of your 
employees (not the depository’s employees) and 
forgery. The Scarborough policy is the ONLY policy 
that covers your bank’s money and securities on 
ANY premises without exception. Write for folder. 


ALL RISKS SAFE DEPOSIT BOX INSUR- 
ANCE, Protects your bank against losses of cus- 
tomers’ property from your safe deposit boxes from 
any cause whatsoever regardless of whether your 
bank is legally liable or not. No limitation on any 
one box. Write for folder. 


* TRANSIT CASH LETTER INSURANCE, 
insures your bank against loss, destruction, theft 
or disappearance of your cash letters in transit 
from your banks, or by correspondent banks, the 
Federal Reserve, common carriers or armored car 
companies. Includes checks on your own bank. Sole 
record-keeping required is duplicate adding-ma- 
chine tape-listing. Available at a reduced premium 
if you keep microfilm or other records but desire 
coverage against blank or destroyed film, mechan- 
ical failure, etc. Ask us about it. 


* BANKERS ALL RISK EXTRA EXPENSE IN- 
SURANCE. Actually this is a business continuation 
policy that reimburses your bank for the extra ex- 
pense incurred in continuing business at a tempo- 


* Originated by Scarborough and/or offered only by Scarborough. 


SCARBOROUGH & COMPANY 


2796 BANKS 


rary-location following damage or destruction from 
ANY cause including nuclear fission. The Scar- 
borough policy not only provides ALL RISKS cover- 
age, but also contains no limitation on the amount 
of your reimbursement during the initial month or 
months. Write for descriptive folder. 


BANKERS AND TRUSTEES ERRORS AND 
OMISSIONS INSURANCE. Indemnifies your bank 
against loss if by some inadvertent error or omis- 
sion your mortgage interest in a property is not in- 
sured. This policy also protects the interest of your 
customer if the mortgage is serviced by your bank 
and also covers non-mortgaged property held in 
trust. Coverage is exceptionally broad. A very read- 
able mail-folder describing this policy is yours for 
the asking. 


* SURCHARGE LIABILITY INSURANCE FOR 
BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. An important 

.new Scarborough coverage for your Trust Depart- 
ment. This policy indemnifies your bank against 
legal liability for loss arising out of actual or alleged 
negligence, error or omission on the part of your 
bank while acting as Trustee, Executor, Adminis- 
trator, Guardian, Conservator, Agent, or in any 
other personal or corporate Trust or Fiduciary 
capacity administered through your Trust Depart- 
ment. Includes settlement under out-of-court agree- 
ment, also costs and expenses. Written on a Loss 
Discovery basis. 


* CHATTEL MORTGAGE NON-FILING IN- 
SURANCE. This policy is one of the best money- 
makers your bank can buy. It substitutes insurance 
protection for the time-wasting paper work and the 
filing and release fees associated with filing or re- 
cording chattel mortgages or lien instruments. It 
covers automobiles and other personal property. 
It gives broader protection than filing as it covers 
you if you can’t repossess in another county or 
state. It’s like filing and recording everywhere in 
the U.S.A. We originated this policy fifteen years 
ago. Banks still congratulate us for it. An interest- 
ing descriptive mail-folder is available. Write for it. 


LENDERS SINGLE INTEREST AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE, If the borrower fails to have insur- 
ance on his car this policy covers you. It’s a big 
time saver. Ends chasing the borrower or his insur- 
ance agent for the fire, theft and collision policy on 
the loan you just made. Protects you if the bor- 
rower’s insurance company cancels him out in mid- 
term and you didn’t know it. So many bankers 
boost this policy that we are convinced if you write 
us for the descriptive folder, you will send back the 
application blank by return mail. 


BANK INSURANCE 
SINCE 1919 


LENDERS SINGLE INTEREST APPLIANCE 
INSURANCE, Gives your installment lending de- 
partment across-the-board coverage against theft, 
damage or destruction on all home-appliance loans. 
Includes dealer floor plan and purchaser loans, also 
industrial equipment and farm machinery. Pays 
your bank the balance due or cost to replace. The 
premium is very low. Write for interesting, easy to 
read mail-folder on this policy. 

LENDERS DOUBLE INTEREST APPLIANCE 
INSURANCE, Identical to Single Interest Appli- 
ance Coverage, except that for a slight additional 
premium, it pays your bank the full purchase price 
instead of only the unpaid balance or replacement 
costs. This enables the dealer to resell the customer 
and, naturally, is a goodwill builder for your bank. 
Descriptive folder on request. 


* LENDERS BOAT INSURANCE, Protects your 
bank if the borrower fails to carry the marine insur- 
ance he agreed to or if the insurance is not enough 
to cover your loan. You’ll find our folder describing 
this policy highly interesting since the policy is a 
model for broad coverage and enables your bank 
to enter the boat loan business with assurance of 
full protection whatever the exigency. Write for this 
folder. We'll send it by return mail. 


* LENDERS HOME IMPROVEMENT INSUR- 
ANCE. We used to think that this kind of a policy 
wasn’t needed—until bank losses started to pile up 
simply because most homes today are underin- 
sured. We developed this policy to protect your 
bank against any physical damage whatsoever to 
home improvements you finance. It pays your bank 
regardless of other insurance the borrower carries 
so it removes the gamble from your loan—which is 
as it should be. Write for the descriptive folder. 


CREDITORS GROUP LIFE INSURANCE, This is 
the policy that frees your bank from the unpopular 
act of collecting or repossessing from the dead bor- 
rower’s family or from endorsers or co-signers. Pays 
your bank the outstanding balance on installment 
loans upon death of borrower. The Scarborough 
policy is unique in the special benefits it affords 
your bank. These are outlined in our descriptive 
mail-folder. Write for it. 


CREDITORS GROUP ACCIDENT AND SICK- 
NESS INSURANCE, This popular Scarborough 
bank policy is another strong goodwill booster and 
a blessing to the borrower as well as the bank. If 
he is sick or has an accident, Scarborough sends 
you a check to cover the payments due for the 
period of his disability. A descriptive folder written 
for quick, easy reading will be mailed on request. 
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New York Opens Road 
to Foreign Banks 


Foreign banks may operate full-scale 
branches which accept deposits in New 
York State, instead of agencies with 
limited powers, under legislation adopt- 
ed in the closing hours of the 1960 legis- 
lative session at Albany. Governor 
Rockefeller signed the bill into law on 
April 15. 

Reciprocal clause. The new law con- 
tains a proviso that it will be effective 
only if American banks have similar 
privileges in the countries whose banks 
seek branch authority in New York. 
This was a last minute change not in 
the original bills and was said to be 
aimed at countries such as Canada and 
South Africa where American banks 
have to charter subsidiary corporations 
to obtain the privilege of operating 
banking offices. 

The impact of the Albany action is of 
particular importance to American 
banks in that it removes a competitive 
disadvantage to them in seeking branch 
powers in certain foreign countries. The 
lack of reciprocal privileges has been an 
issue in Venezuela, Brazil, Australia, 
and in some other countries. 

No flurry expected. Since many for- 
eign banks, particularly those in Can- 
ada, derive more profitable business in 
New York from activities outside of de- 
posit banking, there probably will be 
no great rush to set up branches in 
competition with New York banks. It is 
believed that direct branches in New 
York will appeal only to two or three 
British and one or two French banks, 
and possibly.to a Dutch bank. 

New York also will require that for- 
eign banks having branches within the 
state observe some stiff reserve require- 
ments maintaining certain assets in a 
ratio up to more than 100 per cent of 
deposits accepted. The excuse for this 
is that the deposits in foreign bank 
offices will not be covered by deposit in- 
surance. These reserve requirements are 
not, however, a material obstacle to set- 
ting up such branches. 

A side development resulting from 
the new freedom given foreign banks 
may be the opening of New York offices 
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Relationship of yearly additions to accumulated long-term savings 
per dollar of annual personal debt growth in 1955-59 period 
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Savings climbed in 1959 but at slower pace than debt 


by some of the Puerto Rican private 
commercial banks, whose deposits are 
covered by deposit insurance. One at- 
traction for the Puerto Rican banks is 
New York’s growing percentage of pop- 
ulation that is of Puerto Rican origin. 
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Savings Growth Slackens 


Savings growth dipped quite mark- 
edly during 1959 at most savings insti- 
tutions, according to reports from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago and 
the Institute of Life Insurance, New 
York City. 

Counters trend. Both sources credited 
increased instalment credit usage as 
the primary factor for the retrench- 


Stepped-up purchases curtailed personal savings programs 

















addition of Alaska and Hawaii during 1959. 
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1958 1959 1958 1959 


(million dollars) 


Savings Growth Dips at Most Financial Institutions 


Cee MER 4 ccc tiae chews ee $7,053 $2,157 12.5 3.4 
Savings and loan associations.......... 6,064 6,572 14.5 13.7 
Life insurance companies.............. 6,271 6,046 6.2 5.6 
Private noninsured pension funds....... 2,780 3,400 14.4 15.4 
Mutual savings banks'...............- 2,348 936 7.4 2.8 
CE EE Gisc's a vavGhewsacseies owes 537 603 14.1 13.9 


1Time deposits at commercial banks increased by $700 million while the deposits at the 
mutual savings banks declined $300 million as a result of bank structure changes and the 


insurance assets during calendar year 


(per cent) 
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ment. The Institute of Life Insurance 
noted that the American people last 
year added only 62 cents to their ac- 
cumulated long-term savings for every 
dollar of the net increase in their per- 
sonal borrowing. The previous year the 
increase amounted to $1.12 to $1. 

Dollar-wise, savings increased by a 
little over $13 billion in 1959 to reach 
an estimated $294.4 billion, while per- 
sonal debt rose by $21.1 billion to reach 
a record $211.8 billion, the Institute 
said. 

It added that home mortgages paced 
the growth in personal debt last year, 
rising some $13.5 billion, while con- 
sumer credit increased by $6.5 billion. 

In its monthly review, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago said that 
stepped-up consumer purchases of 
homes, autos and other goods curtailed 
the growth of savings, despite the in- 
ducement of interest rate and dividend 
increases and a variety of promotions 
at banks and savings and loan associ- 
ations. 


Shift of funds. Increased rates on 
government securities also helped to 
account for the dip, the bank added, 
for many savers transferred funds 
from one form of saving to another in 
search of higher-yielding assets. 

The net result of the increased uses 
of liquid savings was to exert pressure 
on these institutions’ cash positions, 
causing some adjustment in investment 
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portfolios. For instance, while holdings 
of Government securities increased at 
savings and loan associations, more of 
the net purchases were in short-term 
holdings, reflecting the greater need 
for highly-liquid assets. 

While adjustments in savings insti- 
tutions’ investment portfolios in 1959 
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Dividend Announcement 











Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
142"4 Consecutive Dividend 


11 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable April 25 
to shareholders of 
record March 31, 
1960. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 
Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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Temporary or continuous? 


| were more pronounced than in other 


recent years, the shifts reflect continu- 
ation of trends which have developed 
over the past decade, the report noted. 
The proportion of cash and Government 
securities to total assets has declined 


| throughout the past 10 years. In the 


same period, outflows have been grow- 
ing relative to incoming investments. 
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Fannie Mae Enters 
Short-Term Market 


Investors can pick their own maturity 
dates under a new financing arrange- 
ment set up by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. Fannie Mae is 
offering a limited amount of short-term 


| notes maturing in from 30 to 270 days. 


The new notes went on sale in mid- 
April at discount prices below face 
value. The investor’s yield will be deter- 
mined by the difference between the 
purchase price and the amount received 
when he cashes in the notes. The agency 
eventually hopes to have these short- 
term outstandings total $300 million or 
so, and use the funds for new construc- 
tion by various builders. 

Fannie Mae officials point out that 
the new notes will give the government 
agency more flexibility in its financing 
operation, but added that the notes 
would have to compete with short-term 
Treasury obligations and the commer- 
cial paper of finance companies. 

The bulk of the agency’s financing 
has been carried on through borrowings 
from the Treasury and the sale of 
debentures to the public. It has some 
$2 billion outstanding in these second- 
ary debentures, some maturing in 12 


| years or so. 
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Consumer Paces Economy 





America’s expanding economy has 
given great new power to the consumer, 
contends University of Michigan Pro- 
fessor George Katona in his new book, 
The Powerful Consumer. 

In his penetrating 276-page study of 
consumer behavior, Professor Katona 
summarizes the findings of interviews 





with 50,000 consumers, and points out 
that although consumers have no de- 
tailed understanding of intricate eco- 
nomic activities they have a good deal 
of economic “horse sense,” and are 
basically conservative and sane. 

Stabilizers. Consumers, he adds, are 
much less inclined toward economic 
excess than is the more closely-knit 
business community, and they serve as 
a vital stabilizing force in the American 
economy. At least these are the con- 
clusions he draws from the many inter- 
views conducted for U or M’s Survey 
Research Center. 

Some of his findings are: No matter 
how they view the economic outlook, 
consumers are reluctant to back even 
the most probable development with all 
their resources, and this helps keep the 
economy on an even keel. Consumers 
feel that inflation and deficit spending 
by government are bad, even though 
many of them have experienced the most 
prosperous years of their lives at a time 
when the cost of living was steadily 
mounting and government borrowing 
hit record highs. Instalment buying is 
a way of controlling spending for many 
American families, for it reduces the 
amount of money available for other 
purposes, thus contributing to self- 
regulation. 

Pace-setters. Families with incomes 
between $4,000 and $10,000 have been 
the style setters in such things as use 
of labor-saving household equipment, 
department store and supermarket shop- 
ping, vacation trips by car with stops at 
motels, and camping or fishing trips, 
states the author. Whether any new 
product becomes popular with the public 
today, he continues, depends on the inno- 
vation-minded middle-income families. 

Several major developments have 
substantially increased the power of 
the American consumer, confides Profes- 
sor Katona. These include: changing 
income patterns, which have placed 
millions of families in the position to 
spend money on things besides the 
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Our man in charge was telling us about 
it. He leaned forward, relishing the 
group’s inquisitive expressions. “There 
are,” he said, “the usual well-known 
routes. Then there is our route—some of 
us call it ‘The Phantom Route.’” 


We were waiting for him to explain 
when one of the listeners spoke up: 
“You mean we have established con- 
tact with a ghost train?” 


Our man laughed and went on. “Not 
quite, but we have developed some un- 
usual transit methods—ways of sending 
checks that you won’t find on any of 
the published timetables. 


“Here’s an example of how it works. 
For one correspondent friend we found 
that we could save time in clearing his 
cash letter by actually flying it in the 
direction opposite its destination.” He 


paused and smiled, “By doing this, 
we could make connections with a 
faster incoming plane. It meant a sav- 
ings of some two or three hours to him. 
We always look for quicker ways of 
getting transit items to us and we are 
helped considerably by the people at 
the Postal Service in doing this. 


“Pouch mail? Sure, it’s a regular part of 
the system. Making use of every clock- 
beating advantage, charting individual 
plans and the like—these add up to what 
we call ‘The Phantom Route.’” 








. 


Of course, matching the ingenuity of 
these transportation methods is the fast 
work of our own people—in three shifts 
—around the clock. 


Bankers Trust check clearing opera- 
tions are planned to give you the earli- 
est availability of funds—regardless of 
volume. If you have a problem involv- 
ing delays in your own check clearing 
operation, why not let our route makers 
study the problem? The kind of imagi- 
nation they use has a way of produc- 
ing practical results. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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basic necessities; increased financial 
reserves since World War II (from 
$45 billion to nearly $190 billion); 
credit buying, a practice that has 
placed about two-thirds of all families 
in debt, reflecting both the easy avail- 
ability of credit and the psychological 
acceptance of buying on the cuff; 
technological advances, which are read- 
ily acceptable to consumers, both in 
durable and non-durable goods; and 
increased intelligence, which is evident 
in the discretion employed in major 
purchases and apparent curtailment of 
spur-of-the-moment purchases. 

The book attempts to show how 
changes in the attitudes of consumers 
—in the feeling of security and in- 





security, in the degree of confidence or 
mistrust and uncertainty—can be 
scientifically observed and measured 
and then ysed for making accurate 
economic forecasts. 

Priced at $6.50 per copy, The Power- 
ful Consumer can be obtained from the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
W. 42nd Street, New York City 36. 
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Controlling Costs 


One of the most difficult problems 
facing businessmen today—cost control 
—is treated in a new 48-page booklet 
published by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

Titled “How to Build Profits by Con- 
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BUILD PROFITS 
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Step-by-step examination 


trolling Costs,” the study uses the case 
history approach to common business 
problems experienced by the typical 
small business owner. It also provides a 
step-by-step examination of record keep- 
ing, analysis of figures, and the use of 
ratios as a means of comparing per- 
formance. 

Possible areas where lack of control 
may hinder profit building are manage- 
ment records, cost of goods, owner’s 
compensation, employees’ wages, occu- 
pancy expense, advertising, credit (or 
bad debt losses), buying, and such other 
expenses as depreciation, insurance, etc. 
A series of yes or no questions is given 
for each of these areas. One of these 
questions, for example, is: “Have I com- 
pared my operating and financial ratios 
with those of preceding years and with 
typical ratios for my line?” Any nega- 
tive answers imply that some element 
of cost control is lacking, and therefore, 
should be corrected. 

Copies of the booklet, which is priced 
at $1 per copy, may be obtained by 
writing to P.O. Box 803, Church Street 
Station, New York City 8. 
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NAIC and NALU Draft 
Mutual Operating Code 


The sometimes divergent sales tac- 
tics of life underwriters and those offer- 
ing investment company shares are 
brought into close harmony under a 
new statement of guiding principles 
approved by the National Association 
of Investment Companies and the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 

NAIC President Herbert R. Ander- 
son and NALU President William S. 
Hendley, Jr., pointed out that the guid- 
ing principles are intended to help their 
representatives “carry out their proper 
responsibilities in their dealings with 
their clients, with each other, with 
other financial counselors, and with the 
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general public, so that our industries 
may continue, even more effectively, to 
cooperate in the public interest.” 

The new rules urge the development 
of mutual understanding, emphasizing 
the elimination of “negative selling” 
where the destruction and cancellation 
of existing shares in either investment 
company shares or life insurance is ad- 
vocated as the basis for making a sale. 
They are also aimed at preventing 
“collusion” between mutual fund sales- 
men and life underwriters, whereby one 
would persuade a client to purchase life 
insurance and/or investment company 
shares with the underwriter and the 
salesman splitting commissions, added 
Mr. Hendley, who is attached to the 
Columbia, South Carolina office of 
Mutual Life of New York. 
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Economie Security 


Too many people have lost sight of 
the fact that the truly acid test of 
property is its ability to produce in- 
come, states Charles E. Gaines in his 
new booklet, “The Question Marks of 
Property.” 

The 24-page study delves into the five 
main tools used by people to solve their 
future income problems and purports 
that life insurance is the best invest- 
ment, even though many people are 
using the others—real estate, common 
stocks, mutual funds, and bonds—very 
effectively as a hedge against future 
needs. 

Mr. Gaines, who is director of a uni- 
versity marketing institute, compares 
the various securities on the basis of 
their ability to produce income, citing 
examples of the types of income that 
can be expected from typical invest- 
ments in real estate, etc. These case 
studies are sprinkled with bits of home- 
spun philosophy to provide the insurance 
salesman with a fine promotion tool. 

Single copies of the booklet are 
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He 

“retired? 
toured 

_ Europe 
without 
a dime 

of his 
own! 


They caught him a few weeks later, but he 
had already spent many of the tens and 
twenties stuffed inside his brief case. 
Funny thing, too. The bank where he 
worked regarded him as an ‘‘honest, 
trusted” employee. These days he has 
lots of company. Dishonest employees are 
stealing from banks at a record rate. Good 
reason why you should review your bank’s 
insurance program now with your inde- 
pendent agent or broker. Bankers Blanket 
Bonds (including special catastrophe pro- 


| tection) written by Fireman’s Fund and 


National Surety can give your bank full 


3 protection from fraudulent, dishonest or 


criminal acts. Look to the Fund of Experi- 
ence — safeguard your bank’s financial 
resources—before one of your employees 
heads South, or North, East, or West. 
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> 110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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priced at 65 cents, but quantity lots are 
available. Direct your requests to the 
Research & Review Service of America, 
Inc., 123 W. North Street, Indianapolis 
9, Indiana. 
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Securities Reference List 


A new reference service designed to 
save the time of those who want to lo- 
cate information quickly on a security, 
whether it is a listed security, a lesser- 
known stock, or on the Canadian board, 
has been introduced by the Financial 
Index Company, New York City. 

Financial Index will cull through 
the 100 most widely-used brokers’ re- 
ports, financial services, periodicals, 
magazines and newspapers, and list 
any mentions of securities on its index, 
which will be sent to subscribers. The 
index will include any citation, other 
than in price quotation lists, and refer 
the user to the publication and the page 
where the item appeared. 

Each reference will also indicate 
briefly whether the item occurred as 
part of an industry survey, was part 
of a comprehensive article on the se- 
curity, appeared as a merger announce- 
ment, discussed prospects for the se- 
curity, and the like, according to editor 
Corinne Silverman. 

The service is being offered at $55 
a year for the 52 weekly issues and 
four quarterly cumulations, she added. 
The quarterly lists, she said, were also 
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As Arizona’s oldest bank, 
with offices throughout 
the state, First National 
just naturally knows 
more about Arizona bus- 
iness, industry, markets 
and people. 
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Windsor Oaks Garden Apartments, Bayside, Queens, another Hanover property 
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These attractive multi-family units are syndicate-owned 


available separately for $32 annually. 

The working list of publications to be 
indexed, along with other details, can 
be obtained from the Financial Index 
Company, 488 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City 18. 
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Syndicates Opening New 
Real Estate Opportunities 


Broadening public interest in real 
estate is reshaping realty operations 
considerably, according to Louis P. 
Sill, president of Herbert Charles & 
Company, Inc., a New York City real 
estate syndicate that is helping to pro- 
mote this mass movement. 

Grand scale. Mr. Sill, whose company 
is one of the nation’s largest sales 
agents for middle-income cooperatives 
and serves as renting and managing 
agent for several large New York office 
buildings, points out that the growing 
numbers of syndicates and _ publicly- 
owned realty firms are creating new 
markets and new buying power whose 
effects are beginning to be discerned. 

Syndicate investments on a nation- 
wide basis were estimated at close to 
$3 billion last year, with some $1 bil- 
lion of this being concentrated in New 
York State where several hundred of 
these groups are active. 


The syndicates are quite varied in 
ownership, ranging from private groups 
of real estate men to widely advertised 
public concerns. The latter sell syndi- 
eation shares to private individuals at 
prices ranging from $100 to $25,000 
or more. 

This capital is invested in apartment 
houses, hotels, office buildings and shop- 
ping centers, and is being used both 
for development and _ re-development 
projects, including the modernization of 
older buildings to give them new attrac- 
tion to tenants. 


Top yields. These operations are 
proving very successful, providing the 
investors with annual returns of from 
8 to 14 per cent, compared to from 2 
to 6 per cent yields on savings accounts, 
stocks, bonds and mutual funds, adds 
Mr. Sill. Moreover, these investors, like 
all real estate owners, are permitted 
substantial income tax deductions for 
property depreciation. 

Most syndicates, Mr. Sill states, are 
able to produce substantial returns. 
They are limited liability partnerships 
and are exempt from the 52 per cent 
corporate income tax that is levied on 
the profits of business concerns. In ad- 
dition, they are not faced with normal 
corporate outlays for research, expan- 
sion and development. 

These advantages enable them to 
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Apartment 15 W. 12th, New York City 
One of the latest investments 


make good use of funds being poured 
into the realty field by investors seek- 
ing higher returns and a better hedge 
against inflationary pressures, he adds. 
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Leasing Manual 


Banks and other financial institutions 
that are considering loans for auto 
leasing operations will find the new 


Long-Term Leasing-Cars and Trucks 
manual quite helpful. 

‘The 59-page manual, written by 
Harold R. Draper, Sr., president of 
Draper Chevrolet Company, Saginaw, 
Michigan, outlines the profits and pit- 
falls that may be encountered in a 
dealer-operated leasing program. 

Mr. Draper, whose company has been 
in the leasing business for 11 years, 
points out the procedure to follow in 
organizing a profitable leasing program, 
at the lowest possible cost. 

The manual is priced at $20 per copy, 
including various forms. Please direct 
your request to Harold R. Draper, Sr., 
Draper Chevrolet Company, 1450 North 
Saginaw Avenue, Saginaw, Michigan. 
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Trustees Gain Corporate 
Share Vote in Mutual Fund 


In a decision to exercise a more posi- 
tive role on occasion in corporate man- 
agement matters, Rittenhouse Fund, 
Philadelphia, has broken away from the 
traditional institutional pattern in the 
voting of corporate shares. 

Rittenhouse’s trustees received share- 
holder approval to “vote the shares 
owned by the fund for or against man- 
agement and join with other share- 
holders in exercising their best judg- 
ment to protect an investment.” 

This represents a sharp departure 
from the normal pattern whereby insti- 
tutional investors steer clear of any 
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open dispute with corporate manage- 
ment, preferring instead to sell out 
when they run at cross purposes. Rit- 
tenhouse trustees, on the other hand, 
believe that selling a stock is often too 
extreme, regardless of the nature of the 
disagreement with management. That 
is why they asked for the new policy 
which will “enable fund officials to 
assume a more positive ownership role 
and better fulfill their fiduciary po- 
sition.” 

A near-proxy fight a few months ago 
over heavy investments in one company 
triggered the novel arrangement. Rit- 
tenhouse had the organized backing of 
large shareholders against manage- 
ment’s policies, and was prepared for a 
showdown battle. But management 
stepped down voluntarily, setting the 
stage for the new voting arrangement, 
which is aimed to prevent any similai 
dispute in the future. 
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Investor Service Protects 
Broadway’s “Angels” 


The magic of the footlights and hopes 
for another “My Fair Lady” lure many 
wealthy persons into backing Broadway 
plays. These “angels,” as they are called 
by the stars and directors, have access 
to a comparatively new service—the 
Theatrical Investor—that keeps them 
fully informed on investment opportuni- 
ties in the legitimate theater. 

The Theatrical Investor is a _ bi- 
monthly publication that provides de- 
tailed analyses of plays being planned 
for Broadway, including a profit and 
loss review on all shows which pro- 
ducers, directors, playwrights and stars 
have been associated in during the past 
five years, according to Edward Parti- 
kian, a member of the firm, which is 
located at 130 E. 67th Street, New York 
City 21. 

He points out that the publication also 
provides comprehensive, up-to-date in- 
formation of every production open to 
investors, gives similar data on plays 
already capitalized, and keeps a continu- 
ing report on the financial status of 
productions after they have opened on 
Broadway. 

One of the report’s strongest sections, 
says Mr. Partikian, is its statistical 
index of the probability for financial 
success of each show. The index spot- 
lights strongest plays and helps inves- 
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tors avoid those of greatest risk, he 
explains. 

Annual subscription to the service 
costs $50, which includes 24 issues of 
the publication and access to its unusual 
research facilities. 
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CIT-American Express 
Launeh Overseas Arm 


American Express and CIT Financial 
Corporation have teamed up in a new 
joint venture to handle consumer and 
industrial financing overseas. Initial 
capitalization of the concern will be $5 
million, equally shared by the New 
York City parent firms, according to 
Arthur O. Dietz, president of CIT, and 
Ralph T. Reed, president of American 
Express Company. 

Field offices are to set up in England 
and West Germany in the near future, 
but a name for the new company and 
its officers and directors have not been 
picked yet. 

Messrs. Reed and Dietz said: “The 
remarkable expansion in West Ger- 
many is creating increased opportuni- 
ties for consumer and industrial credit 
facilities. Although European nations 
have very efficient instalment credit 
structures, our surveys indicate that 
there is room for the employment: of 
additional amounts of capital and facil- 
ities to serve business and the consumer 
public. 

“We expect to work with European 
manufacturers and distributors, as well 
as American companies, in financing 
instalment sales of their products in 
European markets. The increased move- 
ment of funds from nation to nation, 
in the form of capital investment and 
trade, has been accelerated by relaxa- 
tion of many previously existing bar- 
riers to the free flow of commerce. We 
intend that the new company shall have 
a significant role in advancing the in- 
ternationalization of commercial oper- 
ations.” 
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Montgomery Ward Opens 
Own Credit Subsidiary 


The highly-competitive domestic in- 
stalment credit field has a new member 
in its ranks—Montgomery Ward Credit 
Corporation, a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

The new credit wing started opera- 
tions April 4, with initial capitalization 
of $25 million that was furnished by 
the parent company. Additional funds 
are to be obtained in the future through 
bank loans and the issuance of com- 
mercial paper, according to Charles J. 
Kushell, Jr., president of the subsidiary 
and financial vice-president of the 
parent firm. 

The subsidiary is one of the 10 larg- 
est corporations to place its commercial 
paper directly with investors, Mr. 
Kushell added, and will purchase a 
large share of the receivables of indi- 
vidual Montgomery Ward stores. These 
now exceed $300 million and are ex- 
pected to soon rise to $500 million. 
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For many businesses, inventories of raw materials or finished prod- 
ucts are extremely important. And, for these businesses . . . as well 
as their banks . . . there are major benefits when loans are secured 
by working inventories. That's the principle behind field warehousing 
that has helped many industries achieve great savings and profits... 
that has helped banks to new and increased loans. 

American Express Field Warehousing puts those loans on a sound 
basis ... to provide: monthly IBM* commodity reports; extensive 
legal liability and fidelity bond protection; lender-controlled releases; 
frequent inspections, and many more advantages. For information, 
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copy of “Inventory in Action.” 
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65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Offices Nationwide 
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Too much success, coming too quickly, 
can spell personal defeat for the small 
businessman who wishes to retain con- 
trol of his rapidly-growing concern. 
As new partners or stockholders are 
brought in, the original owner’s control 
diminishes. 

There are exceptions to this tradi- 
tional dilemma. Edward A. White, 31- 
year-old president of Bowmar Instru- 
ment Corporation, for example, has run 
the gamut in his 8%-year quest for 
capital to continually expand his Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, plant. 

Varied sources. Mr. White has bor- 
rowed money on his car, tapped friends 
for funds, resorted to accounts receiv- 
able financing, borrowed from _ the 
defunct Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, used lines of credit with 
local banks, and even persuaded suppli- 
ers to carry accounts for 90 to 120 days 
in his efforts to keep facilities going. 

Net result is that Mr. White owns 
57% per cent of the stock of Bowmar 
Instrument Corporation, which is capi- 
talized at $1 million and is heading 
towards $5 million in sales this year. 
The company employs about 400 persons 
and manufacturers 64 different products 
in two principal categories: (1) pre- 
cision gearheads and speed reducers and 
(2) specialized controls and instruments. 
These products are priced from $30 to 
$3,000 each. Some 90 per cent of this 
equipment is used in military devices 
that are made by Bowmar customers. 

Select customers. Included in the 
blue-chip list of customers are such 
names as Burroughs Corporation, In- 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph, 
and Sperry Rand. 

The Fort Wayne plant, which is now 
expanded to 60,000 square feet, is air- 
conditioned and equipped with almost 
noiseless machinery that performs in- 
tricate and precise work. Most of the 
machines are under five years old. 
There are miniature drill presses, 
lathes, gear cutting machines, auto- 
matic screw machines, etc., that have 
been built to very exacting tolerances. 








Left to right, W. F. Hoeppner, vice-president, Edward A. White, president, 
C. R. Jackson, director of manufacturing, and Edward W. Hartman, treasurer 


Hard-working Bowmar team discusses latest expansion 


Almost all of them are equipped with 
microscopes or magnifying glasses 
which the skilled workers peer through 
while turning out parts that are meas- 
ured to 1/10,000th of an inch. 

Unique operation. But the real traffic 
stopper at the plant is the pressurized 
assembly room. Here workers wear 
specially treated smocks over their 
clothing to keep dust and foreign matter 
to a minimum. Humidity and tempera- 
ture are controlled. Ultrasonic cleaners 
are used on all parts and assemblies, 
which must be passed into the room 
through special air locks. When an em- 
ployee has put an assembly together, 
it is placed in a plastic vial or container 
for shipment to a customer. Some of 
the standard assemblies are transmitted 
to the storage room, where thousands 
of them will fit in a regular drawer. 

The plant is on a two-shift operation. 
Its production will soon be augmented 
by output from Bowmar Pacific Incor- 
porated, Bowmar’s recently formed 
West Coast subsidiary. Applied Dy- 
namics Incorporated, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, is another recent acquisition. 

When Mr. White founded Bowmar 
Instrument in 1951, he financed the 
venture with $10,000. This included his 
own money, plus stock purchased by 
friends. The funds were used to set 
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up a garage workshop for the initial 
gear-hobbing machine, which cost 
$8,000. The other $2,000 served as work- 
ing capital. 

Quickly developed. As sales rose, Mr. 
White stalled off creditors until he 
finally landed a $40,000 RFC loan. While 
the upswing continued and the need for 
still more quick capital became urgent, 
he suddenly found himself at a dead-end, 
for the Small Business Administration 
had a policy against re-financing govern- 
ment loans. Mr. White presented an 
eloquent plea on behalf of his and simi- 
lar firms and won a relaxation of the 
policy. That same year (1953) he also 
received an $80,000 SBA loan. About 
$30,000 of this was used to liquidate the 
RFC loan. 


Although a portion of the equity was 
held by the five other individuals, Mr. 
White still held the bulk of ownership 
in the firm. He managed to retain this 
grip during the following years while 
doubling plant capacity four times. 

From 1954-1957, he expanded opera- 
tions through means of accounts re- 
ceivable financing at local banks. About 
80 per cent of his accounts receivable 
was usually on collateral status during 
this period. Checks from customers were 
turned over to the banks for credit. 

In 1956, he used this technique to pay 
off the SBA loan. At that time he also 
made use of vendor credit, whereby he 
persuaded his suppliers to carry ac- 
counts for 90 to 120 days. 


New methods. In January, 1959, after 
doubling capacity for the fifth time in 
eight years, he elected to issue $300,000 
worth of five-year, 6 per cent subordi- 
nated notes with stock purchase war- 
rants attached. 


As expansion continued, another prob- 
lem developed: market value of the 
company. Larger firms made overtures 
regarding acquisition of Bowmar, but 
it was difficult to set a price on Bowmar 
shares. 


Public ownership seemed to be the 
best answer. Therefore, last December 
the firm issued 45,000 common shares 
to obtain $515,250 in new capital. 
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ROCKWELL- STANDARD 


For the complete story, 

ask your broker for a copy 

or write to: Secretary, 
Rockwell- Standard Corporation 
Coraopolis, Pa. 
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REPORTS 
BEST EARNINGS 
IN HISTORY 
HIGHEST 


PEACETIME SALES 


1959—A Great 50th Year 




















1959 1958 

Net Sales | $284,078,179 | 204,531,048" 
Net Income $19,138,978 9 120,175 
Per Share § 3.61 1.75 
Percentage on Sales | 6.1% 4.4% 
on Shareholders’ Equity 16.18% 7.84% 

Cash Dividends per share $e 2.00 
Working Capital $60,443,255 | 56,489,829 
Shareholders’ Equity | $129,902,322 | 115,347,536 
Shareholders of Record | 30,099 29,102 
Number of Outstanding Shares | 5,383,157 9,223,191 
Short or Long-Term Debt | NONE | NONE 








In the 22 domestic plant locations of the Company and its 
wholly owned subsidiaries, Rockwell-Standard manufactures a 
wide variety of products including: Airplanes + Axles + Brakes « 
Bumpers «+ Special Drives + Filters - Forgings + Floor 

Grating + Lighting Standards - Automotive Seating - Springs 

of all types » Stampings » Transmissions + Universal Joints. 


Its foreign business, conducted on 4 continents, is rapidly 
expanding and is becoming an increasingly significant part 
of sales and earnings. 


This is Rockwell-Standard in brief. The 1959 Annual Report 
contains many more facts of interest. Would you like a copy? 
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RESOURCES: 

Cash and Due from Banks................ 
U. S. Government Bonds................. $183,347,515.13 
Municipal Bonds. and Warrants............ 7,320,045.59 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock............0.. 1,650,000.00 
Se ED. . vc doneaniedeteudedeuns 3,867,763.59 
Re i NS. . Cc cad cocdconteeaene 
ee EL; 3 oe Chea eee se eeu deawnee 21,642,500.00 
Purmiture ad Fares... ccccccccccese 1.00 
Se a ERS 5:2 Ws Nick deeb eens eenee 26.00 
Interest on Securities and Other 

Income Earned—Not Collected........ 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit.... 


TOTAL RESOURCES. ......cc0. 


LIABILITIES: 


CE TNO 6 oa ec cecececdatcceecces 
MD vce ccveccedeceetenssbesweses 
eee Tere te 


TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT.... 
Reserve Accounts ...... 






















$213,415,686.62 


196,185,324.31 
245,616,980.07 


21,642,527.00 


1,614,178.05 
3,651,318.61 





$682,126,014.66 








$ 27,500,000.00 
27,500,000.00 
5,174,219.85 


$ -60,174,219.85 
3,923,538.13 








Liability on Letters of Credit. Sh week beeansee 3,651,318.61 
U. S. Government Securities Sold 

Under Repurchase Agreement......... 23,700,000.00 
DEPOSITS: 

DT ~< <i conasdadueeeees hiawan $435,030,241.83 

Dn Lib taveaesewas seédeusaneaen 143,243,467.64 

ES Ne a a ea hee ee eee 12,403,228.60 590,676,938.07 

TOTAL LIABILITIES........... $682,126,014.66 
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School Bells for Bankers 


School may be out for thousands of 
students across the country this June, 
but the summer season marks the be- 
ginning of another season of concen- 
trated study for many of the country’s 
financial executives. Each year, the 
banking and financial industry devotes 
more and more attention to the develop- 
ment of top management personnel, and 
thus the number of new banking schools 
across the country continues to grow. 

Most of these sessions are held at 
various colleges and universities, and 
they are supplemented with on-the-job 
training, and correspondence courses. 

This year marks the debut of the 
National Trust School sponsored by the 
Trust Division of the American Bankers 
Association. The school will be held on 
the campus of Northwestern University 
in Evanston, Illinois, for a three-week 
period beginning August 8. Designed 
primarily to offer fundamentals of trust 
work to younger men in trust depart- 
ments and to men who may have entered 
trust departments from other bank jobs, 
the school will have an enrollment of 
225 students. Its faculty of 35 men will 
be composed of trust officers, university 
and law school professors, lawyers, 
accountant, advertising specialists, and 
economists. 

Split course. The first nine days of 
the session will be devoted to courses 
required of all students, covering such 
subjects as fiduciary law, etc. At the 
end of that period, the student body will 
be divided into two sections, trust ad- 
ministration, and business development. 

Another newcomer to the field of 
scholastic finance is the School of In- 
dustrial Banking sponsored by the In- 
dustrial Bankers Association. Conducted 
in cooperation with the University of 
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Savings and Loan student gives oral presentation of thesis 


Colorado, Boulder, the two-week session 
will begin July 24. The school will have 
three objectives: to develop high-level 
managerial skills; to provide essential 
knowledge in the field of money and 
banking; and to emphasize new ap- 
proaches and ideas in industrial banking 
and consumer credit. 

One of the best attended of the 
summer schools is the Stonier Graduate 
School of Banking held at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
This year’s session, which runs from 
June 10 to 25, will be marked by another 
step in strengthening the curriculum. 
For the first time, a series of quizzes 
will be held for seniors, the results of 


Busy school season in store for banking and finance students 





| Spring-Summer Schedule 


Stonier Graduate School of Banking—June 

10-25, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 

Jersey, 1,100 students, fee $300, three-year 

course. Sponsored by A.B.A. 

| School of Financial Public Relations—June 19- 
July 2, Chicago Campus, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 100 students, fee $250, two-year course. 
Sponsored by Financial Public Relations Asso- 

| ciation. 

| 


School of Mortgage Banking—June 19-July 2, 
Chicago Campus, Northwestern University, July 
24-August 2, Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California, 500 students, fee $185, three-year 
course. Sponsored by Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

| Southwestern Graduate School of Banking 
—July 17-30, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas, 400 students, fee $275, three-year 
course. Sponsored by Dallas, Texas, Clearing 
House. 

School of Industrial Banking—July 24-August 
| 6, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, 
75 students, three-year course. Sponsored by 

Industrial Bankers Association. 

NABAC School for Bankers—July 31 to Au- 

gust 13, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 





of Major Financial Schools 


Wisconsin, 359 students, fee $213, three-year 
course. Sponsored by NABAC, The Association 
for Bank Audit, Control and Operation. 


School of Consumer Banking—August 7-19, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, 
240 students, fee $275, three-year course. Spon- 
sored by Consumer Bankers Association. 


A.B.A. National Trust School—August 8-26, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 225 
students, fee $400, one-year course. 


Graduate School of Savings and Loan—Au- 

ust 14-26, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
ndiana, 250 students, fee Yao0 three-year 
—— Sponsored by Savings and Loan Insti- 
ute. 


Pacific Coast School of Banking—August |5- 
26, University of Washington, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, 300 students, fee $200, three-year course. 
Sponsored by University of Washington and 
Western State Bankers Associations. 


School of Banking at the University of Wis- 
consin—August 15-29, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, isconsin, 1,200 students, fee $225, 
three-year course. Sponsored by Central States 
Bankers Conference. 
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which will be included in their perma- 
nent records. 

The thirteenth residential session of 
the School of Financial Public Relations 
will be held this year from June 19 to 
July 7 at the Chicago, Illinois, campus 
of Northwestern University. The school 
offers a specialized course of study 
which provides a well-rounded and prac- 
tical background for individuals con- 
cerned with public relations, advertis- 
ing, and business development for finan- 
cial institutions. 

Two universities, The School of Mort- 
gage Banking conducts classes at both 
Northwestern and Stanford universi- 
ties. This year’s courses will run from 
June 25 to July 2, and from July 24 to 
August 2 respectively. Subjects covered 
at the schools include financings of 
dwellings and income properties, mort- 
gage loan investment policies, and 
fundamentals and techniques of mort- 
gage banking. 

Advanced training for executive per- 
sonnel will be stressed at the South- 
western Graduate School of Banking 
this year. The sessions are scheduled 
from July 17 to July 30, and are held at 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. The school is co-sponsored by 
SMU and the Dallas Clearing House 
Association. 

A record enrollment of 359 students is 
expected at the NABAC School for 
Bankers. Classes are held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, and will 
run from July 31 to August 13 this 
year. Subjects tackled by these banker 
students include bank accounting the 
first year, bank auditing during the sec- 
ond session, and bank controls in the 
senior year. Students must submit ex- 
tension problems between sessions, and 
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must attend three summer terms in 
order to graduate. 

Students from as far away as 
Panama and Pakistan, have enrolled for 
this year’s classes at the School of Con- 
sumer Banking which will be held at 
the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, from August 7 to 19. A course in 
Speech Technique has been added to 
this year’s curriculum which emphasizes 
instalment lending and is designed to 
broaden the scope of consumer bankers. 

Savings and loan. The Graduate 
School of Savings and Loan is a highly 
specialized executive development pro- 
gram conducted under the direction of 
the American Savings and Loan Insti- 
tute. The Institute is the educational 


arm of the savings and loan industry. 
Classes will be held this year at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, from August 
14 to 26. | 

The three-year course is designed to 
help each student develop an under- 
standing of the influence of the broad 
economic and political factors in which 
business operates. Besides the regular 
classes, a written thesis combined with 
an oral presentation is required of each 
student before graduation. 

Approximately 400 bankers are 
expected to attend the Pacific Coast 
Banking School at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, from August 15 to 
26. The school is divided into two divi- 
sions—commercial and trust—and each 





HERE'S YOUR 
PAPER CUTTER 
FOR LOWER 


OPERATING COSTS 


in the production of 
all printed forms 


Especially designed for accurate, fast 
production such as cutting checks 
imprinted with Magnetic Characters, 
the Chandler & Price Full Hydraulic 
Power Paper Cutter with Automatic 
Spacing Attachment also handles cut- 
ting for all types of bank forms— 
ledger cards, statements, deposit slips, 
letterheads, etc. —speedily, easily and 
economically. 

The Automatic Spacing Attach- 
ment provides the facility for repeti- 
tive cuts—a great time-saving factor 
in cutting imprinted checks — without 
requiring the operator to make precise, 
visual adjustments of the knife for 
each cut. Furthermore, absolute ac- 
curacy of each cut is assured—a very 
vital consideration in cutting checks 
printed with magnetic inks. 

The constantly increasing volume 
of imprinted check production coupled 
with new methods of handling, sort- 





ing and recording requires fast, low- 
cost, accurate, cutting equipment. 
The Chandler & Price Full Hydraulic 
Power Paper Cutter with Automatic 
Spacing Attachment fully meets the 
paper cutting needs of the bank 
maintaining a printing department. 
Write for more detailed information. 





CUT YOUR 
CUTTING COSTS ON: 


Imprinted Checks 
Ledger Cards 
Statements 
Memos 

Deposit Slips 
Forms 
Letterheads 











THE CHANDLER AND PRICE COMPANY 


6000 Carnegie Avenue ° 


Manufacturers of dependable printing presses and paper cutters 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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division has a three-year program. One 
of the outstanding features of the 
school is the small size of the classes. 
For example, students in the commercial 
division are organized into small groups 
of 30 to 40, which adds to instructional 
costs but enhances educational benefits. 

One of the best attended regional 
schools in the country is the School of 
Banking at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. This year marks the 16th 
annual session, which will run from 
August 15 to 29, and enrollment is ex- 
pected to reach a new high of over 1,200 
students. An unusual feature of the 
school is the Four O’Clock Forums, and 
other discussion-type meetings. Faculty 
members and outstanding guest lec- 
turers participate in these informal, 
off-the-record question and answer 
periods. Because attendance at these 
forums has been so good in the past, 
the school has scheduled additional ses- 
sions this year. 

The above mentioned schools repre- 
sent only a small portion of the educa- 
tional facilities the financial industry 
has developed for its employees. Many 
state banking associations also conduct 
schools, and more are being added every 
year. 
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Attendance Award Bonuses 


“If you are like most people,” reads 
the personnel manual of Merchandise 


| National Bank of Chicago, “you get a 
| solid feeling of accomplishment when 


you look at your attendance record and 
know that you have missed very few 
days of work. Apart from that pleasant 
glow which is a result of your own 
effort, the bank provides a financial 
incentive for good attendance.” 

Last year, 44 staff members who had 
not missed a single day of work during 
1959 received a bonus amounting to 
more than 2 per cent of their annual 
pay from the bank. And 77 other 
staffers, who had missed fewer than 
six days’ work during the period, re- 
ceived smaller cash awards. 

Merchandise National, with total 
resources of $84,800,000 and 225 staff 
members, initiated its attendance award 
program in 1953. It is believed to be 
the first banking institution in the 
nation to have adopted such a plan. 
Why was the program established? 
And how successful has it been in 
meeting its objectives? 

“We initiated the plan as a means 
of rewarding the hard core of loyal 
people who make a real effort to get 
in,” points out President Kenneth K. 
Du Vall. “The record clearly shows we 
have achieved this aim.” 

Most bank work is of such a nature 
that today’s work cannot be postponed 
until tomorrow or the customer suffers. 
Therefore, an attendance award pro- 
gram is particularly suited to banks, 
the management believes. 

During 1959, the number winning 
awards (76 per cent of those eligible) 
and the total days paid both climbed to 
all-time highs. The average award to 
winners was nearly a week’s pay. 
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N 4 ill Anyone who tampers with a check written on 
eW ammermi Hammermill Sentry Safety will quickly abandon 
the project and seek honest employment. 


Se ntry Safety Ink eradicator applied to this new paper brings 


out a rash of warning words—STOP * STOP + STOP 
* ” —hidden under the sensitized surface design. 
shouts STOP! Suddenly a check-raiser loses his confidence. 
i STOP appears on both sides of Sentry Safety paper 
to protect the endorser as well as the drawer. 
at WO U Id be You can order Hammermill Sentry Safety in seven 
stock colors and white. Ask your bank stationer for 


check raisers mute ete Se eee 
HAMMERMILL ¥SENTRY SAFETY 
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N a ill Anyone who tampers with a check written on 

ew ammermi Hammermill Sentry Safety will quickly abandon 
the project and seek honest employment. 

Se ntry Safety Ink eradicator applied to this new paper brings 

out a rash of warning words—STOP * STOP * STOP 

—hidden under the sensitized surface design. 


S h 0 Ul T 8 " STO D 1” Suddenly a check-raiser loses his confidence. 
° 


STOP appears on both sides of Sentry Safety paper 
to protect the endorser as well as the drawer. 


at WO u ld 7 be You can order Hammermill Sentry Safety in seven 
stock colors and white. Ask your bank stationer for 


check raisers tee ee 
HAMMERMILL §¥SENTRY SAFETY 








All staff members are eligible to 
participate in the program after one 
year’s service with the bank. Only two 
reasons count as “excused absences” 
insofar as the award program is con- 
cerned—jury duty and pre-induction 
physical examinations. 

“The plan has been popular, espe- 
cially with the older, loyal employees 
who, after all, are the ones we wish to 
reward,” Mr. Du Vall emphasizes. 

And the attendance award program 
has been credited with “curing” several 
notable cases of chronic absenteeism. 

Winners are recognized by publicity 
in the bank’s house organ and by stories 
in Chicago’s community newspapers. 
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Money Order Tokens 
Promote Good Will 


An unusual merchandising promotion 
is currently being conducted at New 
York City’s Rockefeller Center by the 
First Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation of New York. The firm has 
already distributed about 3,000 free 
money order tokens to offices in the 
area, and is planning to give away ap- 
proximately 10,000 before the campaign 
is finished. 

The tokens, pictured above, are 
redeemable for one free money order 
worth ten cents. They bear the wording 
“Good For One Free Money Order,” 
on one side, and the association’s name 
and “Insured Savings,” on the other. 














Money order promotion also stresses insured savings accounts 


Purpose of the campaign is to sell 
the insured savings aspect of the asso- 
ciation as well as one of its many 
services. At a later date, First Federal 
plans to extend the promotion to each 
of its six branch offices. 
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Record First Quarter 
Bank Earnings 

First quarter net operating earnings 
for the nation’s commercial banks this 
year reached an all-time high with in- 


creases in many cases ranging from 15 
per cent to 40 per cent. The high level of 
interest rates together with a continued 
healthy demand for loans accounted for 
the record earnings. 

Two New York City institutions, 
Bankers Trust Company, and Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company, reported net 
operating earnings increased 39 per cent 
for the first three months this year over 
the like period in 1959. ic 

Bankers Trust reported net earnings 
of $8,483,111 compared to $6,084,768 for 
the first quarter of 1959. Morgan Guar- 
anty’s earnings for the period were 
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With offices of our own in all 3 states, we can 


and do supply prompt, on-the-spot, objective 


information and service in California, Oregon 


and Washington. 


SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities. ..PORTLAND, Oregon... SEATTLE and 
TACOMA, Washington * HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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$14,215,815, up from $10,255,505 re- 
ported for the same period last year. 

Among other institutions in New York 
reporting big increases in earnings were 
Commercial Bank of North America 
with an increase of 35 per cent, and 
First National City Bank of New York, 
up 31 per cent. Commercial Bank had 
the best first quarter in its history with 
net operating earnings of $337,923, com- 
pared to $250,254 for the same period 
last year. First National City’s NOE 
was $17,951,000 for the first three 
months compared to $13,700,000 for the 
like period in 1959. 

31 per cent. On the west coast, the 
earnings of California Bank, Los An- 
geles, totalled $2,453,226, up 31 per cent 
from the $1,871,338 reported for the 
comparable period last year. 

A 15 per cent gain was chalked up by 
the Detroit (Michigan) Bank and Trust 
Company with earnings of $2,592,784 
compared to $2,252,574 last year. An- 
other Detroit bank, Manufacturers Na- 
tional, boosted its net earnings 24 per 
cent with a total of $1,765,046, compared 
to $1,420,849 for the first three months 
last year. 

Cleveland banks also reported good 
first quarter results. The Union Com- 
merce Bank increased its net 33 per cent 
over the like period in 1959 with a total 
of $812,270, compared to $608,877. Earn- 
ings of the National City Bank increased 
31 per cent. The total of $2,282,000 was 
equal to $1.71 per share, compared to 
$1.31 per share for the first quarter last 
year. NOE for the Central National 
Bank amounted to $1,066,707, up 26 per 
cent from the $843,149 reported in 1959. 

Reach record. Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, reported first quarter earnings 
of $6,035,531. This represented a 17 per 
cent increase over the $5,128,962 re- 
ported for the first three months: in 
1959. Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, reached a rec- 
ord 22 per cent gain in first quarter 
earnings this year. Earnings amounted 
to $1,178,000 compared to $963,000 re- 
ported for 1959. Per share earnings 
increased from 69 cents to 84 cents. 

Most banks are looking for a sus- 
tained high level of business for the 
remainder of 1960, although some report 
that the demand for loans, while still 
good, was not as big at the end of the 
quarter as it was on January 1. One 
banker observed that although the pace 
of business activity so far this year has 
fallen short of some predictions, it 
nevertheless has provided a high level 
of employment. and there is evidence 
that the total volume of business trans- 
actions in 1960 will reach an all-time 
high. 

One of the big surprises in the March 
31 statements from New York City 
banks was the relatively small losses 
on securities that were charged against 
reserves during the three months. It 
had been widely supposed that losses 
would be much larger than the more or 
less nominal figures shown. The figures 
tended to show that the larger banks 
had become less inclined to sell their 
government issues when the short term 
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Changed ? 


Yes, the safety paper we are making has 


been changed to give better printing and 
lithography with the new magnetic inks. 
These changes have been made to help 
those who print checks meet the rigid 


tolerances of magnetic encoding. 


Unchanged are the qualities that have 
made La Monte papers so widely accepted. 
With today’s encoding you can be assured 
that your checks will have the proper sSur- 
face for magnetic inks and your customers 
will still enjoy the pleasing writing surface 


La Monte has provided over the years. 
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we study new procedures... investigate new devices, 
and are glad to talk with correspondent banks about 
operational problems. 


* THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK. of course! 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, naturally 
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From left: Judge Lillian Westropp; Minnie F. Siegenthaler; Russell H. Westropp; 
Mabel I. Button; Thomas C. Westropp; Clara E. Westropp; Agnes H. Winterich; 
Gertrude LaMarche; and Ida M. Marman 


AS YOU READ THIS... 
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Women’s Federal board prepares for silver anniversary year 


investment market turned higher after 
January 1. Losses shown averaged only 
about 10 per cent of similar losses taken 
in the first quarter of 1959. Security 
losses are not generally taken into bank 
income accounts and therefore have no 
direct effect on earnings available for 
dividends. 
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Savings and Loan Founded, 
Operated by Women 


One of the most unusual organizations 
of its kind, Women’s Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is celebrating its 25th anniversary this 
month. Founded in 1935, the associa- 
tion has been. organized, staffed, and 
managed by women ever since its. be- 
ginning. 

The association was started to fill 
a need in the Cleveland area for an 
organization that was equipped to spe- 
cialize in serving women. Today, its 
clientele still consists largely of women, 
but more and more men are joining the 
ranks of the association’s satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

The pioneer officers of the group were 
Mrs. Madaliene Webber, president; 
Judge Lillian M. Westropp and Dr. 
Agnes H. Winterich, vice-presidents; 
and Clara E. Westropp, secretary- 
treasurer. Today, Judge Westropp is 
chairman of the board, and Miss Clara 
is president. The two women are sisters. 

Over $94 million. When the associ- 
ition first started, its total assets were 
$85,000. Five years later, the figure 
topped $3 million, and by 1950 assets 
had passed the $50 million mark. To- 
lay, Women’s Federal ranks as the 
76th largest savings and loan associa- 
tion in the country, and its assets are 
»ver $94 million. 


Along with its financial growth, 
Women’s Federal soon found that it 
had outgrown its original location. 


Three years after its founding, the asso- 
ciation moved to larger quarters, occu- 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
pying part of the building which is lo- | 
cated sents from Cleveland’s public | SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


library. By 1944, the entire buildin 


was purchased, and is still in use codacy. | WITH MONEY 70 SPEND 


Although Women’s Federal was or- | 
ized by women, three men, Russell, | 
_ netomat ak John Westropp, are cur- | ARE BEING REACHED WITH 
‘entl loyed there. Th ‘e th 
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Two Banks Occupy 
Impressive New Quarters 


Two new bank buildings, the First 
National at Orlando, Florida, and the 
First National in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, opened their doors to the public 
last month. Open houses, special enter- 
tainments, and door prizes, marked the 
events, and the public thronged both 
buildings during the grand opening | 
celebrations. 

A huge crowd braved chill winds to 
witness the ceremony at the First 
National Bank at Orlando’s $4 million 
building. Entertainment included music | 
by a local school band which was | 
directed by Fred Waring, famed choral | 
group director. 

The bank occupies only the first four 
floors of its new 12-story structure. 


The main banking lobby is tastefully ... DOES YOUR BANK OFFER 
decorated in colored marble and wal- < 


nut. It contains 39 teller windows, and | THESE PRESOLD CHECKS WITH 
the officers’ area extends along the en- | é 
tire east side of the lobby. 

One of the unusual features incorpo- 
rated into the first floor is a large panel 
of numbers on one wall. These numbers 
can be used as a message sender by the 
tellers. When a teller pushes a button 
under his desk, a soft bell rings and 
the number of the teller lights up on 
the board. lhe FIRST 

There are seven drive-in windows NATIONAL CITY BANK 
under the building’s parking deck to the f New der 
west of the main structure. Closed 
circuit television connects the drive-ins | 
electronically with the main banking 
lobby and the bookkeeping department. 
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First National, Minneapolis, in new 28-story home 


Two banks open new quarters 
with open house celebrations 


Board room. The second floor contains 
the trust and mortgage departments as 
well as the president’s office and the 
board of directors’ room. The third 
floor is occupied by an employees’ lounge 
and cafeteria, and plans call for the 
installment credit department to occupy 
space on the same floor. In addition, 
the bank’s data processing department 
is located on this floor. 

Operations and the personnel depart- 
ments are located on the fourth floor 
of the new bank building. Operating 
departments housed here include book- 
keeping; posting, and proofing. The 
PBX board is also located on the same 
floor. 

The fifth floor is rented to tenants, 
and the remainder of the building is 
occupied by the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 

Auto bank. The 28-story First Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, contains an 
80-car auto bank and also features a 
383-foot tower. The bank has 227,425 
square feet available for its use in the 
building, and another 179,391 square 
feet is available as office rental space. 

The new structure features a modern, 


Number panel used for calls 
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Attractive banking room contains 39 teller stations in walnut panelling 


Special materials used to create distinctive bank atmosphere 


functional design and a _ distinctive 
exterior curtain wall. It is sheathed in 
glass, aluminum and steel. The first 
five floors use steel and glass, and the 
remainder of the exterior is housed in 
aluminum and glass. 

The building is 209 feet wide by 132 
feet deep. The distance from the eleva- 
tor pits, which extend 46 feet below 
street level, and the building’s tower 
is 429 feet. 

Final move.- The bank has_ been 
occupying its new quarters since early 
this year. The final move was made a 
little more than two years after ground 
was broken for the start of construction 
on the new structure. 

The bank’s main lobby is distinctively 
decorated in soft gray marble. The 
room also features solid ceiling lighting 
which adds to the lobby’s modern 
appearance. Initially, the bank plans 


to occupy only the first five floors of 
the new building and will make the 
rest of the building available as rental 
property. 


« * * 


A.B.A. Publishes Savings. 
Mortgage Cost Booklet 

The Savings and Mortgage Division 
of the American Bankers Association 
has just published a manual which is 
designed to determine the costs of va- 
rious operations in the savings and 
mortgage field. Prepared by the Divi- 
sion’s Committee on Savings Manage- 
ment and Operations, the manual out- 
lines nine steps which can be taken to 
determine costs. Leonard P. Chamber- 


lain, vice-president, The Provident In-_ 


stitution for Savings, Boston, is chair- 
man of the committee. 
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v Now you can get fast, dependable 7 
Title Service in 30 California Counties with just ‘ 
















Over 92% of California property owners can now have their property 
rights protected by Title Insurance and Trust Company, its subsidiaries 
and affiliate companies. Now when you want title service in any of the 
30 counties served by Title Insurance, its branches, subsidiaries or 
affiliate companies, simply call the title company in your county and 
place your order. The experienced title specialist there will handle 
the whole transaction for you... get it started faster, closed sooner. 
Take advantage of this new, faster, streamlined service. 

It’s provided at no extra cost by T.I.—the world’s largest title 
company, serving California property owners for over 65 years. 
TITLE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY...serving Inyo, Kern, Los Angeles, 
Mono, Orange, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, Tulare and Ventura counties. 


CALIFORNIA PACIFIC TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY DIVISION ...serving Alameda, 
Contra Costa, Fresno, Marin, Monterey (Monterey County Title Company), 
Sacramento, San Francisco, San Joaquin, San Mateo, Santa Clara, 

Santa Cruz, Sonoma (Sonoma County Land Title Company) counties. 


PIONEER TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY...serving Imperial, Riverside and 
San Bernardino counties. 


UNION TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY...serving San Diego county. 


AFFILIATE COMPANIES... Northern California Title Company serving 
Calaveras county, Glenn county and Tehama county; Mid-Valley Title 
and Escrow Company serving Butte county; North Valley 

Title and Escrow Company serving Shasta county. 


Title Insurance Q) and Trust Company 


Assets over $75,000,000 


433 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 54 « MAdison 6-2411 


Title Insurance and Trust Company operates through branches, affiliates and subsidiaries in 30 California counties, and 
through other subsidiary companies, offers complete title service throughout the states of Nevada, Oregon and Washington. 
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The purposes of the new booklet are: 

1. To segregate the income and ex- 
penses applicable to savings account 
operations. 2. To determine the gross 
yields, total costs, and net yields from 
the earning assets in which savings 
funds are invested. 3. To determine 
mortgage loan costs. 4. To outline a pro- 
cedure for computing transaction costs 
of various types. 5. To determine net 
earnings on savings deposits. 

The nine steps outlined in the manual 
provide for the allocation of expenses 
and costs to various phases of savings 
operations. After costs have been de- 
termined, a second section of the book- 
let provides a method for determining 
profit and loss on savings and mortgage 


lending in both commerical and mutual 
banks. The manual also contains illus- 
trations of forms suggested for allocat- 
ing costs. 

Individual copies of the booklet have 
been sent to each A.B.A. member bank. 
Additional information can be obtained 
from the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 12 East 36th Street, New York 
16, New York. 
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Election Handbook 


A presidential election handbook is 
currently being distributed to the public 
by the Bank of the Southwest, Houston, 
Texas. The non-partisan booklet is 





KEY INVESTMENT CONSIDERATIONS : 


The MAN 








The CHAIR that holds the man who does the work ’ Ie 


The GIRL behind the man 
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SPECIALISTS IN SEATING AND SEATING ONLY FOR OVER 3O YEARS 


The most important investment you make 
is in your people. And the most important 
piece of furniture that these people use is 
their chair. Other furniture holds the work 

. the chair holds the worker. His alertness 
and efficiency depend largely upon the chair 
he sits in. And he can’t sit in a better chair 
for top accomplishment than the new Harter 
Criterion. Invest in Harter Chairs for pro- 


Model 
51410 


CRITERION: by definition, a standard 


Here is the new standard of styling. Dis- 
tinctive . . . complementary to and an 
enhancement for any contemporary decor. 
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ductivity dividends! 


Get free full color literature by return mail. Just clip this ‘ 
coupon, print your name on your letterhead, and mail to: ; 


HARTER CORPORATION 


3033 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 
Canada; Harter Metal Furniture Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 
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ELECTION 
HANDBOOK 














THE COMPLETE CONVENTION AND TION HANDBOOK 
The Issues - = Sage ect 4 Coes ‘ 7 ae Sas 
Coverage - 
A Peek tate the “Smoke-Filted Reoms” - T¥ Tally Sheets - en: 
cratic Promises - Republican Promises - Campaign Slogans - 
The Presidency - Voting information - The Big States te Watch 


Bank of the 
outhwest 


RATIONAL ASSOCIATION, HOUSTON 








Timely election promotion 


available free of charge in the bank’s 
main lobby. 

Topics discussed in the booklet include 
general voting information; party plat- 
forms; convention procedures; and the 
big states to watch. The booklet also 
discusses the principal contenders for 
the presidential nomination in both 
parties; TV and radio coverage at the 
conventions; and the key men in both 
parties. In addition, it also contains 
voting tally sheets for the conventions, 
and an election day score card. 

The booklet is syndicated, and fur- 
ther information can be obtained from 
the Four-M Manufacturing Company, 
231 West 21st Street, Houston, Texas. 
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New York’s Omnibus 
Banking Law Explained 


New York State’s new “omnibus” 
banking law is receiving wide and 
interested study in other states as a 
possible solution to the problem of 
having your cake and eating it too in 
the matter of permitting wider branch- 
ing without putting small unit banks 
out of business. 

The new statute, which amends 
existing laws, takes effect July 1. 
Metropolitan banks in New York City, 
and savings banks throughout the state 
which now have the privileges of addi- 
tional offices even if that involves mov- 
ing across some county lines, indicate 
they will engage in no bandwagon rush. 
New York State Superintendent of 
Banks G. Russell Clark, who has wide 
veto powers, has announced that the 
rule of first come—first served will not 
be observed by his office; each applica- 
tion will be studied exhaustively and 
on its merits. He and his “cabinet,” 
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We mow down a 36-ton mountain of 
like this every month! 


cash items 


Thirty-six tons! Even ona 
monthly basis that’s a lot of cash 
items to process. But, it’s pos- 
sible here at The First National 
Bank of Chicago because we have 
an experienced staff who work 


around the clock to get this im- 
portant job done. 

Fast check collection is just 
one of many services we offer— 
another part of our full-time job 
of serving more than 2,000 corres- 


pondent banksfrom coast tocoast. 

If you would like to find out 
more about our correspondent 
bank services, just call or write: 
Banks and Bankers Division, The 
First National Bank of Chicago. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets - Building with Chicago since 1863 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











ROUND-THE-CLOCK 
TRANSIT DEPARTMENTS... 


at Marine Midland banks in Buffalo and 
New York operate 24 hours a day, five 
days a week with special shifts on week- 
ends, providing faster clearing of New 
York State items. 










KEY PEOPLE... 


in 96 communities all over New York 
State are well known to local Marine Mid- 
land bankers, the bankers who can help 
you help your customers do better busi- 
ness in New York State. 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 


11 banks with 172 offices 
serving 96 communities. 


"New York State's 
first family a 
of home-town banks 


The Marine Trust Company of Western New York—Buffalo * The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York—New York City * Genesee Valley 
Union Trust Company—Rochester * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Southern New York—Binghamton-Elmira * Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of Central New York—Syracuse ¢ Marine Midland Trust Company of 
the Mohawk Valley—Utica *« The Northern New York Trust Company— 
Watertown * Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown—Jamesiown * The 
Manufacturers National Bank of Troy—Troy * Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Rockland County—Nyack * Auburn Trust Company—Auburn 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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the State Banking Board, have 90 days 
within which to act on each applica- 
tion. 

So detailed are the prohibitions upon 
branching into areas of a population of 
30,000 or less—the so-called “home of- 
fice protection” feature—that the law 
tends to favor mergers and the joining 
of bank holding companies by banks 
which wish to escape some of the lim- 
itations imposed on direct branching. 
Mergers are excepted from most of the 
branching limitations and, when a small 
unit bank joins a holding company, it 
loses the home office protection. The 
three-year freeze on expansion of hold- 
ing companies is repealed and they are 
allowed to operate on a statewide basis, 
under state regulation, under carefully 
defined rules and with approval of the 
State Superintendent and the State 
Banking Board. 

New holding companies. Parenthet- 
ically it may be noted that there is 
great interest among banks around 
New York State in forming or joining 
new holding companies, both as a means 
of maintaining identity and continua- 
tion of local management and as a 
means of expanding the influence and 
business of the state’s larger banks, 
including the possibility of establishing 
subsidiaries as listening posts and 
service agencies in New York City. 

Nowhere in the law is there mention 
of specific counties as new branching 
areas. The new authority to branch 
into adjacent Westchester and Nassau 
counties is given New York banks by 
specifying that a bank in a city of 1 
million or more population may have 
one or more branches in any adjoining 
county which has a population of more 
than 700,000, whether or not the city 
in which the home office is located is 
entirely in one banking district. 

This authority is qualified by pro- 
hibition against opening such a branch 
in a city or village of a population of 
1 million or less in which there is 
already located the principal office of 
another bank, trust company, or na- 
tional bank, other than a bank holding 
company or its subsidiary. Mergers are 
excepted from this prohibition. So pre- 
sumably the First National City Bank 
of New York could acquire the County 
Trust Co. of Westchester, with which 
it originally proposed to unite through 
a holding company, if the transaction 
can pass the criteria of mergers which 
are in the public interest as spelled 
out in the new law. An interesting 
aspect of such a proposed consolidation 
would be how the Chase Manhattan 
Bank of New York would vote the 5 per 
cent of County Trust stock which it 
has long owned. 

Savings banks. Savings banks may 
open one to four branch offices, accord- 
ing to population of areas, whether or 
not the head office of the savings banks 
may be entirely within one banking 
district. The limitations are similar to 
those imposed on commercial banks. 

The new law, with complicated provi- 
sions and sentences that sometimes run 
over 400 words, will require lawyers 
of the traditional Philadelphia variety 
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to puzzle out moot or doubtful points 
and the wholesale protection afforded 
existing banks will make de novo 
branching opportunities scarce in many 
areas. The extent of any breaking out 
of existing boundaries by metropolitan 
banks will depend heavily upon deci- 
sions of the State Superintendent, who 
is cast in a role of almost a dictator. 
To be decided at some future time, of 
course, is the constitutionality of the 
state’s new provisions on bank holding 
companies, inasmuch as they have been 
passed after enactment of the Federal 
Bank Holding Company Act. 

While the New York statute still 
preserves existing banking “districts” 
comprising one or more counties in 
each, the big thing to New York bank- 
ers is that the state has recognized 
that under certain conditions metro- 
politan institutions should be allowed 
to expand in areas of natural trade 
and economic growth regardless of 
arbitrary geographical limits. At the 
same time, it sets up almost foolproof 
safeguards against domination of the 
small by the mighty. If there is to be 
statewide banking eventually in New 
York, it must come first in the form 
of holding companies. 
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Bank’s Legal Directory 
Proves Popular Item 


One of the most popular books among 
lawyers. in the Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, area is a tiny (2% x 3% inch) 
Legal Directory which is published by 
the Provident Tradesmans Bank and 
Trust Company. The bank has published 
the book every year since 1880 and it 
has grown in. popularity every time a 
new edition comes off the presses. 

The. book contains the names, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers of every 
lawyer in Philadelphia. Other data in- 
cludes information about judges, court 
calendars, fees, state and city officials, 
and a Philadelphia street directory. 


Small book with big demand 


Compliments of 


PROVIDENT TRADESMENS 
Bank and Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
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This year’s edition, shown on page 
27, covers over 400 pages. The bank 
printed 9,000 copies of the book this 
year, but the demand is always greater 
than the supply. The bank says that the 
demand from lawyers’ secretaries, busi- 
nessmen, and telephone operators is so 
great that it could print twice the num- 
ber of copies and still have no surplus. 
However, the cost of production is so 
high that a wider distribution is not 
justified. 
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Nowel Pay-Car Serves 
Two Purposes at Bank 


A novel bank pay-car, so far as is 
known the only one of its kind in the 
United States, has just been added to 
the customer service equipment of the 
Northern Counties Bank, Marysville, 
California. According to T. J. Hetland, 
bank president, the car is being used 
twice each month on pay days at Beale 
Air Force Base, about 50 miles north of 
Sacramento. 

The car, a 1960 Plymouth station 
wagon, performs a dual banking service. 
Most of the time it is used as a general 
utility, inter-branch service car. On 
pay days at the air base, it becomes a 
fully equipped two-teller bank pay-car, 
through the installation of specially 
designed banking equipment. 

The equipment, which can be _ in- 
stalled and removed in five minutes, 


Mobile pay car takes bank’s services right to the customers 


includes an aluminum overhead canopy 
for weather shelter, and a rear outside 
counter. A similar counter is attached 
to the car’s right side. 

Two portable cash boxes, containing 
currency and check trays, are conven- 
iently located inside the car. Because 
the rear seat faces the back of the 
vehicle, the teller is able to sit facing 
customers as they approach the car. 
Similarly, the teller serving the right 
side window is seated to face his 
patrons. Both windows open and close 
normally. 

Forest Hetland, vice-president and 
cashier of the bank, originated the idea 
for the vehicle. He says that as far as 
he knows, the vehicle is a local innova- 





You Keep 100% of the Commissions When You Sell 
REPUBLIC 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


SPECIMEN 1» 


Available in convenient 
denominations of $10, $20, $50 
‘and $100 — ata 
- $1.00-per-$100 rate. 
Write today for 
full details. 


B 000 000 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER F.D.1I.C. 


OF DALLAS 


| CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $102,000,000 e LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 
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tion and there is no other car of this 
type in use by other banks. 

The car is operated each pay day 
between the bank’s branch office on the 


Portable equipment easily moved 


air base and various base locations to 
provide check cashing and other bank- 
ing services. 
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Hanover Breaks Precedent. 
Offers Retail Banking 


The Hanover Bank of New York 
City, which has always been considered 
one of the big “wholesale” institutions, 
disclosed in opening its newest and 
ninth office in the Union Carbide Build- 
ing at 47th St. and Madison Ave. that 
it was getting its feet wet for the first 
time in retail banking. 

At a press conference, Grinnell Mor- 
ris, senior vice-president in charge of 
the bank’s uptown offices, disclosed 
that the new branch was offering per- 
sonal loans and personal checking ac- 
counts on a fee basis for the first time 
and that the new branch might be a 
guinea pig for the main office and other 
branches in trying out the potential- 
ities of the retail banking field. 


4 + + 


It’s El Dorado. Kansas 


The Walnut Valley State Bank was 
incorrectly placed in El Dorado, Texas, 
in this section of the Burroughs Clear- 
ing House for April, 1960. The bank’s 
striking new drive-in office is actually 
located in El Dorado, Kansas. 


Burroughs Clearing House 








THE FIVE STAR CONSTELLATION VAULT ENTRANCE 
The first and only vault entrance with push-button con- 
trol and floor level door opening. Now furnished in 
Stainless Steel or new exclusive ‘“‘Golden Swirl’’. 


PLANNING NEW BANKING QUARTERS? 


HERE’S EQUIPMENT AS NEW 


THE FIVE STAR CONSTELLATION DRIVE-UP WINDOW 
Completely weather-shielded and just the right height 
for the new, low-slung cars as well as for older models. 
As drawer slides forward, the end of the drawer opens. 


_ AND INVITING AS THE BEST 
@ MODERN BANK ARCHITECTURE 


New, colorful brochures on request 


PACE-SETTERS IN MODERN DEPOSITORY DESIGN 
Model 958 (left) and Model 7200-J Rotary (right) are 
two of an extensive line of modern depositories avail- 
able with either recessed or flush frame. 


STANDARD DIMENSION STEEL UNDER-COUNTER 
UNITS. For economical bank counter installations or 
additions to existing equipment of any design, curved 
angular or straight. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE COMPANY famicron, onic 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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Huge Mertgage Concsens: One Plan evr Adonuinte Housing 


By Frank P. Flynn, Jr. 


President, National Homes’ Acceptance Corporation, Lafayette, Indiana 








The “Soaring Sixties” are going to 
force us to either revamp our inad- 
equate mortgage system or set up some 
new agencies to simplify the investment 
procedure and make it more attractive 
to short-term lenders. Today, we are 
just barely meeting the mortgage needs 
for construction of from 1,000,000 to 
1,400,000 homes per year. In the latter 
part of this decade and the ’70’s, experts 
predict that from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 
new homes will be built annually. 

Investment restricted. The increased 
volume will call for elimination of the 
inherent weaknesses that have existed 
in our mortgage system for the past 
125 years. The structure is just too 
complicated and cumbersome to attract 
funds from investment trusts, pension 
funds, and other groups that must be 
brought into the picture. These investors 
are avoiding the mortgage market and 
concentrating on bonds and securities 
that are immediately redeemable and 
do not have to be appraised as to value. 
Others are bypassing the mortgage 
market because they resent the com- 
plicated closing proceedings, the serv- 
icing fees, and the FHA point system 
that penalizes the seller of the house. 

However, if we try to simplify the 
procedure, we will run into objections. 
States rights will be trod upon, for 
instance, if a national law is passed to 
provide uniform procedures for record- 
ing, setting up documents, the type of 
documents used, or for the closing pro- 
ceedings. It would be easier just to let 
the states continue processing mort- 
gages as they have, even though no two 
states use a comparable method, and 
establish a private national mortgage 
company to simplify investment proce- 
dures. 

The organization would operate much 
like General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration does in its automobile financing 
operation. GMAC issues debentures at 
specific rates of interest and guarantees 
to return the money and interest at a 
certain date. 

The mortgage banking company of 
the future will do much the same thing. 
It will issue debentures to lenders at 
guaranteed rates of interest on either 
a short- or long-term basis. The bor- 
rowed funds would then be used to 
purchase mortgages from banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, ete. Our 
proposed mortgage banking company 
will also make loans directly to home 
buyers, handle the necessary paper 
work, closings, etc., and then service 
these accounts from branch offices 
around the country. 

Prototype in action, A start in the 
direction of such a mortgage company 
was recently made when three East 
Coast mortgage banking firms joined 
forces to form Mortgage Corporation 
of America. MCA sells participating 
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NHAC mortgage acceptances are third-largest in field 


shares in FHA loans to investors. 

The mortgage banking company of 
the future, however, won’t limit itself 
to participating shares in FHA or VA 
paper. It will also handle conventional 
loans on single and double-unit res- 
idential homes, apartment houses, and 
other residential units. 

My own company, National Homes 
Acceptance Corporation, might well 
become the prototype of the firm I have 
in mind. We now have nine branches 
around the country and plan to expand 
our chain as needed. Our present offices 
are located at Lafayette, Indiana; 
Detroit, Michigan; Marietta, Ohio; 
Paducah, Kentucky; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Orlando, Florida; Atlanta, 
Georgia; Martinsville, Virginia; and 
San Francisco, California. 

As we grow bigger I know we will 
be able to trim our costs. The more 
overhead we can eliminate, the better 
able we will be to compete with other 
investments. 

Must cut costs. In explaining this 
program to John Senning of House and 
Home magazine a few months ago, I 
noted that “We have to reduce the cost 
of handling mortgages, both on the 
part of the originator-service and the 
investor. The only way the investor can 
cut his expenses is to give more and 
more responsibility to the servicing 
agent. And this means that the agent 
must have substantial financial respon- 
sibility. The investor will no longer 
rely on a small company only because 
the owner is an old-timer or well re- 
spected.” 

A larger company such as mine will 
undoubtedly have to lead the way. We 


will have to take over inspections and 
appraisals, warrant title, warrant that 
taxes are paid, and that hazard insur- 
ance is adequate and paid. In case of 
default we will have to perfect the 
claim. To make these concessions pos- 
sible, we will have to operate on a big 
volume basis. 

We would have to grow even more 
than we have in the past 12 years. 
Over that period, we have seen our 
mortgage service volume rise from 
$700,000 worth to our current $445,- 
000,000 in mortgages. This growth has 
enabled National Homes Corporation, 
our parent company, to become the 
world’s largest producer of homes. Total 
production last year reached 36,478 
units, better than tripling the output 
just a few years ago. 

Of course, NHAC’s primary purpose 
is to provide the financing for National 
Homes dealers who cannot obtain the 
financing elsewhere. We have never 
competed with the savings banks, 
savings and loan associations, or com- 
mercial banks for mortgages on homes 
sold by our dealers. In fact, we prefer 
that the dealer obtain local financing, 
if he can. But despite our hands-off 
policy, in years when money has been 
tight, we have had to finance as much 
as 80 per cent of the homes sold by our 
dealers. During periods of easy money, 
we have had to carry only 20 per cent 
or so of our total home output. 

Estimate needs. This fluctuating sup- 
port from mortgage lenders sometimes 
places us in rather embarrassing posi- 
tions. We try to estimate our mortgage 
needs a year or so in advance and set 
up loans on the basis of our needs. 
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But, if mortgage money becomes tight 
we may have to handle more of our 
dealer paper than we had expected. 
This could mean that we would have to 
exceed our $46 million in commitments 
for 1960 and borrow money at a higher 
rate. This would increase our cost, but 
the dealer would still receive financing 
at his committed rate. We don’t charge 
a commitment fee either. 


Most of the investors in National 
Acceptance loans do. There are about 
300 lenders of all sizes and types, 
ranging from large savings banks and 
life insurance poe sate to small mid- 
west banks that handle three to four 
loans a year. We also have pension 
funds that have invested in our mort- 
gages. State retirement funds, mutual 
investment trusts, and other potential 
investors may enter the market, too, 
provided we are persuasive enough to 
convince them. 


Our success in financing, however, is 
definitely linked with National Homes 
and its tremendous growth over the 
past decade. Its reputation enabled us 
to place two separate debenture issues 
on the market in 1958, one for $7 
million and another for $22 million. 
These funds are being used for land 
purchases and development loans to 
builders. We could extend this deben- 
ture process to cover the initial needs 
for our mortgage banking operation. 

This would be one avenue for obtain- 
ing funds. The other, which would be 
aimed at all investors, would be to 





Left to right: Milton Learner, assistant to the president; John Trombellow, assistant 
vice-president; Paul Colestock, executive vice-president; the-author; C. M. Puckett, 
assistant vice-president; and Thomas Doheny, assistant vice-president 


Policies outlined at NHAC executive committee meetings 


issue participating shares in our mort- 
gage holdings. 

Flexible issues. The shares would be 
worth $1,000 or so each and cover all 
our outstandings. We would take a 
$15,000 mortgage, for instance, and 
break it into 15 separate shares of 
$1,000 each. These would be sold on 
the open market to corporations, banks, 
and others through registered brokers. 

These shares or notes would be issued 
at 4 per cent or so and could be redeem- 
able at any time. Or we could tailor the 
document so that it would be non- 
callable, paying interest semi-annually 
over 20 years. 


We feel we could provide either long- 
term or short-term notes and the 
investor would be freed from any of 
the normal mortgage processing prob- 
lems. NHAC would handle this end of it. 
The investor could then invest in our 
participating shares in much the same 
way as he does now with corporate 
securities. 

We hope to put the participation plan 
into effect soon, possibly late this year 
or early next year. But money rates 
will play an important part in our 
timing, for we realize that we may have 
to take a loss for awhile before the 
program becomes successful. 
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| D URA- GR i P... STYLE COVER 
CUTS CHECK COST! 


The patented clip takes simply stapled, ABA standard check fillers— elimi- 
nating costly board tongue and stripping. Check registers fit in the pocket 
on the top side. The covers are made of long-wearing Royal vinyl that cuts 
replacement costs. Check fillers slip in easily from either side. 
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THE GRIP’S 
IN THE CLIP! 
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DURA-GRIP CHECK COVERS - 


made by Coast Book Cover, 2930 South Vail Avenu 












They're 
thin... thin... thin! 





A depositor’s delight—in a wide range 
of attractive colors. They’re used. by 
the world’s largest banking systems. 
Also in folding and ‘‘personalized” 
styles. Send for a free sample and 
your nearest distributor. 
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Distinctive New Bank Buildings Provide Pictorial Panorama 


Drive-in teller facilities, off-street parking included in all eight new locations 
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SOUTHERN BANK OF HORFOLK 
ROOSEVELT GARDENS BRANCH 






Granite City, Ill. This impressive building is the new home of Norfolk, Va. The Roosevelt Gardens branch of the 








the First Granite City National Bank. At right can be seen a Southern Bank of Norfolk presents-a beautiful interior 
four-unit drive-in teller island. One of the features of the new to match its attractive exterior and landscaped lawns. 
home is closed circuit television linking tellers with central Brick, stone and glass combine with modern architec- 


files. Huge window area dominates front entrance ture in this new building’s striking design 


Handsboro, Miss. Strong horizontal lines emphasize the 










contemporary design of the Handsboro-Mississippi branch, of glass is the new home of the Albany Savings Bank’s 
Gulf National Bank. Large spans of glass front lobby area. Pine Hills branch. Building setback enables bank to take 
Island type drive-in window, conventional wall window its place easily in a residential setting. Drive-in facilities 


shown at left of building serve motorists are located at the rear of the new building 


















Ann Arbor, Mich. The new Westgate office of the State Bank 






Mount Prospect, Ill. Modern styling of the new Mount 


Prospect State Bank building emphasizes vertical lines, and Trust Company is located at a large shopping center. Two 

using ledge rock walls at the corners. Floor to ceiling drive-in windows have been installed for convenience of 

glass panels bathe lobby in natural light. Two drive-up shoppers. Huge spans of glass dominate two of the building’s 
windows have been included in the structure walls. Overhang protects building’s entrance 
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Rank Building Corporation of America 


Helena, Mont. Limestone, granite, exposed concrete and glass Ridgefield, Conn. A gull-wing roof highlights the ex- 
are combined in the exterior of the new quarters of the terior of this attractive drive-in office of the Ridgefield 
Commerce Bank & Trust Company. Off-street parking and a Savings Bank. A walk-up window has also been in- 
drive-up teller’s unit have been included in the plans stalled at the right of the main entrance 
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labor is 90 per cent of the total. Result: another 
The easy way to cut costs is to operate in quarters 
that require a minimum of maintenance in the 
first place. Cie eeeyens yineetee baa: Rew 1 
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In the time it took you to sink a putt last night... our night 
staff processed 2500 cash items 


Maybe you figured the nap wrong, 
and it took you roughly five minutes to stroke 
a ball firmly into the “cup”. During those 
five minutes, our night staff processed some 
2500 cash items. 500 a minute is par for us. 

This means that many of the checks 
air-mailed to us in the afternoon are available 


funds by the following morning. 

Our correspondents from coast to coast 
find this speed a very important advantage. 
You and your customers will, too. 

We’ll be happy to send you full details, 
or have one of our people drop in at your 
office in person. Call us at STate 2-9000. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


Member F. D. I. C. Lock Box H, Chicago 90 
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BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE, 


MAY. 1960 






Vice-President Hulton, in operations research training session, discusses 





SOME HELPFUL GUIDEPOSTS 
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computer layout plan 





Making AUTOMATION a Reality 


Details of a carefully planned program that has brought 
electronic processing from preliminary study to fruition 


E have now traveled quite a 
distance along the road to auto- 
mation and our destination is 

in immediate sight. Perhaps our 
planning and experience may pro- 
vide some helpful guideposts for 
other banks undertaking or contem- 
plating similar journeys toward full 
electronic data processing (EDP). 
Our planned approach has been to 
organize the data processing or com- 
puter phase first, and undergo a 





SEE COVER: Through the pic- 
tured entrance to First Pennsyl- 
vania’s electronics operation center, 
the visitor finds a data processing 
program in full bloom. From left 
to right: James L. Peterson, senior 
shift supervisor; Ethel M. Ramsey, 
console operator; and Joseph A. 
Perret, manager-EDP operations 
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By 
JOHN WM. HULTON 
Vice-President, 
Operations Research Division, 
The First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


shakedown period on this equipment, 
before getting into the item proces- 
sing phase, i.e., the sorting, amount 
encoding, and converting job on 
magnetic ink character recognition 
(MICR) equipment. As preliminary 
steps we gained experience on an ex- 
perimental program utilizing a small- 
er computer, and underwent a period 
of staff training, systems analysis, 
programming etc., to get ready for 
EDP. 

We are currently processing some 
56,000 special checking accounts on 


a Burroughs 220 computer. Pending 
imminent installation of MICR units 
our temporary approach has been to 
use a manual converter to prepare a 
punched paper tape that is read into 
the computer to update account 
records. 

Changeover to EDP for regular 
checking accounts will start early 
this fall, and individual accounts 
should be converted by the end of this 
year, business accounts by summer, 
1961. 

Ready Money accounts (revolving 
credit) are also being processed on 
the 220 computer, along with all new 
accounts in our Retail Banking De- 
partment (we will not attempt to 
convert instalment loans made prior 
to May 1 due to the work involved). 

Still another job now being proc- 
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Standing, from left: Richard Loos, senior systems analyst; Robert Harbold, conversion 

supervisor; Joseph A. Perret, manager-EDP operations; Donald Patterson, senior sys- 

tems analyst; Alfred C. Graff, senior vice-president; Mr. Hulton. Seated, from left: 

William Brown, senior programmer; Charles J. Regler, assistant treasurer; John De- 
vine, senior systems analyst 


Time schedule for computer operation gets through review 


essed on the computer is the insur- 
ance accounting phase of Mutual 
Funds. The bank handles the total 
accounting job for approximately 
180,000 shareholders in several mu- 
tual funds. This involves allocating 


payments, calculating share pur- 
chases, posting share records, com- 
puting and re-investing dividend pay- 
ments, preparing notices and receipts, 
etc. A comprehensive program is be- 
ing written for this entire job, and 


it will be placed in operation during 
late summer and fall of this year. 

Corporate Trust is being pro- 
grammed for the 220. Meanwhile the 
records have been converted to punch 
cards as a temporary move until the 
computer program is ready. 

Preliminary work is being done in 
the areas of internal payroll, com- 
mercial loans, general ledger, and 
account reconciliation. The pace will 
be accelerated as programming tal- 
ent is released from completed 
projects. 


Y the end of the year there will 

be two 220 computers, two high- 
speed printers, two sorters, possibly 
as many as 25 account and amount 
printers, two sorter-converters, and 
a total of about 35 people in the EDP 
operating group working in three 
shifts around the clock. 

It was in 1957, after several years 
of preliminary study, that First 
Pennsylvania decided to take the 
plunge into automation and began 
working with the research facilities 
of Burroughs Corporation on an ex- 
change of information pertaining to 
data processing and computer oper- 
ation. 

We also began the task of recruit- 


This phase in the switch to electronic processing has received an unusual degree of attention 





What First Pennsylvania is Doing to Brief the Staff of Automation Plans 














What about the reaction of First Pennsylvania personnel 
to the automation program? Are they antagonistic to it, or 
fearful of its consequences? 

From the program’s inception the bank has placed special 
emphasis on a staff indoctrination effort, to allay any fears 
of job separations resulting from EDP, and to encourage full 
cooperation in systems analysis and transfer operations. 

Explanatory sessions were held at the Kensington branch, 
for example, where the special checking bookkeeping opera- 
tions have been located, prior to the start of the move to 


centralize this job on the computer. In fact, information 
sessions have been held for some 1,000 staff members 
throughout the bank, briefing them on automation plans. 

Many issues of the Penco Packet, employee publication, 
have contained a regular feature, “Electronics . . . The 
Human Side.” Through pictures and explanatory copy it has 
helped to keep the staff informed of the reasons behind the 
automation program, and its progress. 

Recently a special bulletin was distributed to everyone in 
the bank, answering specific questions about EDP that had 
been raised by employees and customers. 
Previously a questionnaire had been cir- 



































culated among department heads, inviting 
staff queries on the subject. The bulletin 
covered questions about MICR, such as 
the processing of deposit tickets, for ex- 
ample. There were inquiries about the 
conversion and computer processing of 
checking accounts, including the handling 
of inactive accounts or stop payments. 
And, the bulletin went into many other 
details such as checking account look-ups 
under EDP, what information the com- 
puter will provide on return items, over- 
drawn accounts and uncollected funds, 
what changes in service charge procedures 
will be involved, and the processing of 
checks and deposits that do not contain 
account numbers. 

It is expected that other staff bulletins 
of this nature will be distributed in the 
future, since an understanding of EDP is 
considered vital, particularly for tellers 
and other customer contact employees. 
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Author’s Observations Based on His EDP Experience to Date 


As we have gained experience we have come to realize that 
we started out with one big misconception, We blithely 
assumed at the outset that electronic data data processing was 
merely a matter of programming a computer, i.e., the prepa- 
ration of a series of instructions to tell the computer what 
to do. 

Instead, we have discovered that it is necessary to make 
a very complete systems study in order to find out what in- 
structions to give the computer. This im $1 than 
merely going into a department and finding on what it is 
currently doing. Input has to be generated in such a form 
that it can be handled by the computer. The problem goes 
right back to the opening of an account. For example, the 
Retail Banking department had to change its way of setting 
up instalment loan accounts. We shifted from a hectograph 
coupon to a perforated type that can be used on a Cummins 
reading device, which automatically creates punched paper 
tape as input for the computer. We also had to change the 
Retail Banking department’s general ledger, since the com- 
puter could give totals not previously available, or now 
provided in a different form. 

In short, it is necessary to consider systems work beyond 
strict computer programming. Otherwise, there is a danger 
of merely tacking additional costs on the costs already 
incurred. 
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It is our feeling that in their approach to electronic data 
processing, some banks may be focusing a little too much 
attention on the computer alone, rather than on the entire 
EDP system. It is our view that, in MICR processing par- 
ticularly, much of the success of the installation depends 
on the speed and efficiency of other units such as the sorter 
and sorter-converter. It is vital to have adequate safeguards 
and controls built into the item processing equipment. The 
whole input problem of having only “good” data reach the 
computer for processing is an area deserving the closest study. 


Particularly relating to deposit accounting, banks should 
not overlook the importance of such matters as: simplifica- 


tion of proof procedures; capture of information at an early 


point in time; the problems of pre-sorted input versus ran- 
dom batch input; physical control and handling of items; 


a comprehensive transaction code structure; “clean-up” of. 


data prior to conversion of input; and proper integration of 


proof, conversion, sorting, and data processing operations. : 


A lengthy article could be written on this “middle area” 
of automation; up to this point in many banks it probably 
has not received the thought and study that is warranted. 


° 


It is impossible to over-stress the need for assuring 
accuracy every step of the way. For one thing, under EDP 
fewer people are involved. Therefore, a smaller operations 
group is available to trace errors. Also, if a computer is 
held up because of failure to balance, the “waiting” cost 
mounts up rapidly. 

For a successful electronics program it is essential that 
the officers and managers responsible for the operations in 
the departments involved be indoctrinated in EDP language 
and logic. This is because of the need for adequate com- 
munications and understanding between the groups. There 
must be coordination between the computer system and the 
department operation. 


Throughout entire planning, the importance of providing 
adequate controls also has been emphasized. In a computer 
operation it is vital that the first handling be correct, or the 
end result will not be. Moreover, if errors are not corrected 
according to the standardized procedure that has been estab- 
lished, there can be trouble. This emphasizes the need for 
good operators, and close supervision. 

The road to automation may be a little rocky at times, but 
the final destination promises to be eminently worth the 
journey. 

















Need for complete systems studies; importance of input; the high penalty for inaccuracies 


ing people for the job of getting pro- 
grams ready for EDP equipment. 
From 100 potential participants 
drawn from throughout the bank, 34 
were selected to take an 11-week 
training course conducted by Assist- 
ant Secretary Joseph E. T. O’Con- 
ner. Out of this group, 25 indicated 
that they would like to continue in 
the automation project. They were 
given additional training and then 
were split into a half-dozen. groups 
for detailed computer programming. 

The typical team consists of a sys- 
tems analyst or senior programmer 
who is the team leader, and a group 
of two or three programmers. The 
function of each of these teams is to 
get its particular program on the 
computer, and it must do all of the 
systems work necessary for this. 

The team effort covers a very com- 
prehensive range. It involves sitting 
down with department heads and 
finding out what departmental pro- 
cedures and what records and reports 
are required to do the best possible 
job, forgetting what they now have. 
Then the systems analysts and pro- 
grammers must develop the computer 
system, program the system, see that 


May, 1960 





it is “debugged,” and oversee the 
conversion from one system to an- 
other to make sure that the transi- 
tion is a smooth one. There are many 


Some automation manuals 


Annette I. Brady, operations clerk, 
shows sampling of reports prepared 
on various phases of EDP program 


og 





facets in the conversion process; in 
deposit accounting, for example, com- 
pletely changed procedures had to be 
developed for balance look-ups, han- 
dling return items, report prepara- 
tion, etc. Charles J. Regler, assistant 
treasurer, has supervised in this ex- 
tensive area of the work. 

While splitting the programming 
job among six operations research 
teams appeared to be the best solu- 
tion, it was apparent that each team 
could not work completely independ- 
ently or the result would be many dif- 
ferent systems approaches. 

Thus a standards committee was 
formed, with one person from each 
team, whose functions have been to 
standardize systems procedures and 
methods of flow charting, develop 
common ways of communicating, and 
decide upon uniform programming 
patterns. The committee is develop- 
ing a manual of standard procedures 
for the programmers, and also is lay- 
ing down a standard format or pat- 
tern for the writing of separate oper- 
ating manuals by the different re- 
search teams. 

One reason this is essential is that 

See AUTOMATION A REALITY—Page 88 
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Free flow of information 
is one of the key factors 





PERSONVEL PROGRAM 































Staff problems are aired at weekly personnel meetings 





























Supervisors meet twice monthly, as shown above. Top management, including 
author (left, below) and President Lauther, stresses personnel 










































That Builds for the Years 


By 
PAUL N. DINKINS 


Executive Vice-President, 
Irwin Union Bank and Trust Company 
Columbus, Indiana 


OST banks today recognize the 
preeminent importance of a 
good staff in building soundly 

for a successful future. The big prob- 
lem is how best to develop such a 
staff. It is no little job to formulate 
and follow out a program that will 
assure a_ well-rounded personnel 
group that is eager, ambitious, well- 
trained, and truly has the bank’s best 
interests at heart. 

For many years this has been a 
key objective of our management, 
and we think that some of the policies 
we have instituted have helped come 
quite a way toward the goal. We are 
glad to describe them for whatever 
benefit they may be to others. 

Whenever we have a higher-paying 
position open we always try to fill 
the vacancy through some member 
of our staff. This policy has strength- 
ened our executive development and 
personnel training programs and 
stimulated the educational drive 
among our employees. 

They all know that as we continue 
to grow and open up new depart- 
ments, branches and services, the 
choicest jobs will be offered to the 
people in the bank that are best 
qualified to handle them. This in- 
centive has spurred 146 of our past 
and present personnel to take advan- 
tage of American Institute of Bank- 
ing training during the past 11 years. 
In addition, our staff members have 
earned 11 certificates from graduate 
banking or management schools and 
this summer five of our employees 


Good communications are vital 
to bank’s ambitious program 
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Supervisors are judged by peers 
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Other staff members are rated, too 


Promotions, semi-annual salary increases, are based on staff member’s progress and ambitions 


will be attending these top-level edu- 
cational schools. 

The scholastic achievements indi- 
cate how eager our staff members 
are to take advantage of our offer to 
absorb the cost of their A.I.B. or 
other adult education courses. 

We are more than willing to pay 
for their supplementary banking 
education, for we are deriving many 
benefits from their increased knowl- 
edge. Meantime, we are doing our 
best to train them in the bank, and 
keep them abreast of our policies, 
plans and ambitions. This is all done 
rather informally, but we have estab- 
lished definite patterns of communi- 
cation whereby the supervisor and 
management share in the education. 


Program helped newest officer 


Trust Officer Wilbur Andersen first 
worked for bank as student trainee 
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This process starts on the first day 
of employment. The new staff mem- 
ber is handed a check list, which he 
and his supervisor use to ensure a 
complete indoctrination. The check 
list calls for handing out of the time 
card and explaining its use, intro- 
duction to co-workers, explanation of 
bank policies on salary increases, 
dates of pay and overtime rates, 
medical insurance, retirement plan, 
confidential nature of work, etc. 


HE supervisor also discusses our 

merit rating system, which is 
used to evaluate personnel twice each 
year. These evaluations are made by 
two supervisors, who look at the staff 
member’s efforts in the following 
fields: knowledge of work; effect on 
co-workers; promptness; responsi- 
bility; accuracy; quantity of work; 
initiative; application; possibilities 
for promotion; and ability to handle 
the public. 

The merit rating report provides 
six possible judgments for the eval- 
uator. Under possibilities for promo- 
tion, for example, are listed such 
values as: none; lacks some necessary 
traits; good enough for present job; 
improving through study; _pro- 
motable now; and great future pos- 
sibilities. 

We use these reports to help us 
determine salary increases, which 
staff members will be promoted, pos- 
sible officer material, and the like. A 
more detailed version of it, or the 
performance appraisal form, is used 
to evaluate our supervisory group, 
who are appraised by fellow officers 
once a year. 

The performance appraisal form is 
divided into four major categories, 


with five or six sub-divisions under 
each. Position performance is one of 
the categories, and the evaluator 
determines the supervisor’s perform- 
ance in terms of job knowledge, plan- 
nifig, accomplishment, quality, and 
communication. He may find the staff 
member to be excellent, good, aver- 
age, fair or poor in any of these sub- 
divisions, and in his comments the 
evaluator states the reasons behind 
his judgements. 

Mental application, human rela- 
tions and supervisory performance 
are other categories that are evalu- 
ated. Sub-divisions of these include 
appearance, self-control, tolerance, 
delegation, leadership, creativity and 
flexibility. The form also allows the 
evaluator to point out how the per- 
son being appraised can correct his 
weaknesses, if any are apparent. 

Our staff members are always in- 
terested in their merit ratings and 
performance appraisal reports, and 
we go over strong and weak points of 
the evaluations in discussing with 
them their raises and future possi- 
bilities for promotion. 

The supervisors are also urged to 
work very closely with their em- 
ployees, using the merit rating re- 
ports and their daily contacts with 
them to help the workers to higher- 
paying positions. The supervisors are 
effective liaisons and are all inter- 
ested in seeing their people get 
ahead. 

General personnel meetings are 
held each Saturday from 8:00 a.m, to 
8:45 a.m. The whole staff attends 
these sessions in our cafeteria, and 
coffee is served. It is usually a very 
informal meeting, at which time we 

See A PERSONNEL PROGRAM—Page 98 
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Report on a cross-section banking survey. 
and ideas based on use of fact-finding 
studies in the writer’s own bank 


HOW RESEARCH Can Be 
i Valuable Marketing Tool 


AMILIAR statistics show that 

banking’s share of the total finan- 

cial market has dropped 43 per 
cent in this century, or approximate- 
ly 0.75 per cent per annum. Much of 
this business was lost to non-banking 
competitors that provide services 
that banks cannot or do not care to 
provide, tailored to the mass market 
and sold effectively to that market. 

Like most progressive banks, our 
institution had gradually adjusted 
its services in the indicated direction. 
When we began looking at our over- 
all problem, two questions plainly 
called for answering. These were: 

Are we providing the most salable 
services in the most attractive pack- 
ages, within the limitations imposed 
by sound banking principles? 

Are we keeping our advertising of 
these services fully in step with the 
changing markets? 

Those questions cannot be accu- 


rately answered from the inner con- 
sciousness of even the most com- 
petent bank officer or advertising 
practitioner. Correct answers must 
be searched for outside the bank or 
in records of public response to bank 
activities, because the accuracy of 
the answers depends on what the 
public thinks about the bank. What 
the bank thinks about itself or about 
the public is of slight importance in 
arriving at the right answers. 

Accordingly, a pilot survey of con- 
sumer banking habits and the phys- 
ical aspects of Chicago banks was 
made three and a half years ago. It 
had important consequences. 

The findings influenced our bank 
to take a more careful look at our 
advertising and at the. services ad- 
vertised. This led straight to a de- 
termination to apply to our advertis- 
ing of financial services the advanced 
modern techniques of research and 


Survey of other banks helped to guide City National program 


Author summarizes salient results of four-page questionnaire 








BANK ADVERTISING RESEARCH QUESTIONNAIRE 


I. CORPORATE IMAGE OR MOTIVATION STUDY 




































Notable Contribution 


Last year Mr. 
Germaine sub- 
mitted a discus- 
sion of ‘“‘Research 
and its Applica- 
tion to Bank Ad- 
vertising and 
Services,”’ as his 
project for the 
School of Finan- 
cial Public Rela- 
tions, noteworthy 
educational ac- a : | 
tivity of the Fi- | 
nancial Public Relations Association. This 
article amplifies some phases of Mr. Ger- 
maine’s outstanding report. 





























"A study of the attitudes of the public relative to the product, service 
or firm under consideration. saa. cage Gea a 
not use the product, service or firm . oh a 
this decision." 


A. Have you ever done such a study? Yes No 
If your answer is 'Yes', please continue with this section. If 'No', 
please skip to part B. of this question. 
1. Approximately what did it cost? * 
2. Who did the actual study ? ‘ 
3. Whek deiabbe oh gue: Uhdaaaitd tes teuedatiaes aa Woes 


4. . Did yon lone anything shiews yourenives you dida’t know hetero? 
bee 
a. Explain 


5. Was the result shown to top management? Yes No 
a. If 'Yes', how was it received? 


6. as say ‘gilda bn Peder to Saliiilinn ve beaded 
can be traced to this study? Yes No ; 
Pave oo pases’ 





















































testing that had proved effective in 
advertising and selling industry’s 
goods and services to the consuming 
public. At this point the total prob- 
lem breaks down into three steps: 
1. Find out what the public wants. 
2. Provide it. 3. Then let the public 
know what is available at the bank. 

When we had made sufficient prog- 
gress to feel reasonably sure of our 
ground, we concluded that our own 
course might be intelligently influ- 
enced by other banks’ experience 
with, and attitudes toward, research. 
We therefore undertook a question- 
naire study of a cross-section of 
American banking. Since a grasp of 
this investigation and of its findings 
will be helpful in fully understanding 
this explanation of our own bank’s 
experience with research and testing, 
the questionnaire and its data are 
summarized briefly in this article. 


By 
JERRY R. GERMAINE 
Assistant Advertising Manager, 


City National Bank & Trust Company 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
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To start our industry survey we 
sent a four-page questionnaire with 
a covering letter to 228 banks, all of 
them members of the Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association. The group 
was picked to be a national cross- 
section of banking; those with assets 
over $100 million were classified as A 
banks, and the remainder were desig- 
nated B banks. 

Answers complete enough for use 
were received from 55 A banks, 66 B 
banks, or 53 per cent of the total. 
This provided a sound statistical 
sample to yield trustworthy data. 

The questionnaire can be summar- 
ized rather than quoted verbatim. It 
consisted of three general research 
subjects and one general information 
heading, as follows: 

I. Corporate Image or Motivation 
Study. Definition: “A study of the 
attitudes of the public relative to the 
product, service or firm under consid- 
eration. An attempt to determine why 
they use or do not use the product, 
service or firm . . . and the factors 
influencing this decision.” Questions 
covered: whether the answering bank 
ever had done such a study, and if so 
on what specific topics, by whom 
done, and cost. Further questions 
probed findings, reception by top 
management, effects on facilities or 
services, on advertising and public 
relations policy and approach. If the 
bank never had done such a study, 
we asked why not and whether a 
future study was contemplated. 

II. Copy and Ad Testing. Defini- 
tion: “Research applied against an 
ad or copy approach to determine the 
best appeal to use in selling your 
product, service or firm to the most 
profitable market.”’ We asked wheth- 
er the bank ever had tested the theme 
of an advertisement, and whether 
and why the test had or had not been 
productive. Further, “Do you regu- 
larly pre-test ad themes? Who does 
this? Cost per test and per year?” 

Ill. Media Testing. Definition: 
“The application of research against 
the various advertising media to de- 
termine the most efficient and effec- 
tive method of bringing your sales 
message to your chosen market.” 
Questions covered investigation of 
cost-per-thousand of prospective au- 
dience, comparative results by media, 
and days of week found most produc- 
tive. Each question concluded with 
“Explain.” 

IV. Identification. Besides name 
of bank and informant and size of 
institution, this asked: “Do you have 
an advertising department? Do you 
use an advertising agency?” 

Of the banks in the A group, 80 
per cent had an advertising depart- 
ment; B group banks 38 per cent; 
average 57 per cent. Those having 
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that we coukd give all of aur customers better service. 
‘There & ne pad to the help you cam find at City National, 
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Local research studies brought drastic changes in ad copy 


advertising agencies: A group 95 per 
cent; B group 52 per cent; average, 
71 per cent. 

Of the A banks, 45 per cent had 
done corporate image or motivation 
research; B banks, 26 per cent. Most 
common reason given by those banks 
who neither had done nor contem- 
plated such research was the belief 
that it was too expensive. Second 
most frequent reason was some form 
of, “We know more about our busi- 
ness than any outsider.” 

Costs of the studies were reported 
between zero and $25,000. Most com- 
mon range in the A group was $1,000- 
$5,000; in the B group zero to $500. 
Primary influence on cost is size of 
market. It costs more to survey the 
Metropoiitan New York market than 
Little Rock. Also, the larger banks in 


larger centers tended to employ 
either an advertising agency or a re- 
search firm and accordingly paid for 
professional service. Smaller banks 
tended toward less expensive local 
talent or even do-it-yourself methods. 
Our conclusion here was that if a 
bank wants research, it can get an 
effective job done in its own price 
range. 

More than 90 per cent of those 
banks using research in both the A 
and B groups agreed their surveys 
taught them new and useful facts 
about themselves. Their primary 
findings were the public’s attitude 
toward banks in general and their 
own bank in particular; what makes 
customers choose a bank; what cus- 
tomers want and expect in facilities 

See VALUABLE MARKETING TOOL—Page 94 
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Asked to account for his institution’s 
remarkable record, this bank leader 
eschews specifics and points to... 


ATTITUDE: Mts Ker Role 
In a banks Success 


By 
E. C. MeCLURG 
President, 


Peoples Bank of Lakeland, 
Lakeland, Florida 


N less than twenty-five years our 
bank’s deposits have increased 
from $2,000,000 to $46,000,000. 

This rate of growth considerably ex- 
ceeds even the population increase of 
our city. Shortly after we were organ- 
ized in 1931, we had $35 in deposits 
for each resident of Lakeland. In 
1940 this was up to $137, in 1950 to 
$560. Now it stands at $1,020. 

Whenever we try to explain to a 
fellow banker how and why our in- 
stitution has grown so rapidly and 
steadily, we usually find ourselves 
talking in general terms rather than 
being specific. The word that recurs 
again and again in any sincere effort 
to tell the other fellow how it has 
been done is “attitude.” 

We speak of our attitude toward 
the public; the public’s attitude to- 
ward the bank; the bank’s attitude 
toward the community; the bank’s 
attitude on credits; and, the man- 
agement’s attitude toward official and 
staff personnel. 

Our attitude toward the public is a 
direct reflection of the public’s atti- 
tude toward our bank. It is a direct 
inheritance from the founder of the 
bank. 

In 1931, at the depth of the great 
depression, practically all business in 
Lakeland was on or nearly on the 
rocks. C. F. Smith, wealthy owner of 
a Detroit grocery chain, was a winter 
resident here. He knew the local sit- 
uation, and he knew the local mer- 
chants with the solid understanding 
of a fellow merchant. He decided that 
Lakeland needed a bank and he acted 
on his decision. This institution 
opened on February 19, 1931. 
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At staff meetings, human relations is topic most frequently discussed 


Examples of emphasis given to creating favorable atmosphere 


When the local business men 
swarmed in to borrow money, Mr. 
Smith listened patiently to each 
man’s story. Very few of the loan 
applicants were conceivably eligible 
for bank credit, but that did not 
mean they were turned down. If a 
merchant had a clean record and good 
character, Mr. Smith took his note 
and personally loaned him the money. 


At one time he had more money 
loaned out in Polk County than the 
bank had in terms of total loans and 
discounts. 

He lost very little on collections, 
and he saved three-quarters of the 
businesses on Main Street. There is 
no need to elaborate on the public 
attitude of appreciation that this gen- 
erated for him and the bank. 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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GROWTH OF DEPOSITS 
Peoples Bank of Lokeland = 
“Jute 90, 1931. . $828,411.00 

June 30, 1941... $3,739,388.00 — 
Tune 30, 1946 . . $16,332,976.00 
~ June 30,1951 . . $22,068,703.00 
June 30, 1955 . . $32,057,171.43 
| December 31,1959 . . $46,469,100.87| 
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In 1931, $35 in deposits for every resident; in 1960, $1,020 


My father was Mr. Smith’s lawyer 
in Lakeland, and was given the job 
of running the bank. He carried on 
the founder’s attitude of helping to 
build the community and its economy. 
Thereby he maintained the friendly 
attitude toward the institution. 


HAT start was almost three dec- 

ades ago, and many of the men 
whose financial skin was saved by 
generous credit in the early 1930’s 
are no longer here. But, there still re- 
main many active residents who ex- 
perienced C. F. Smith’s willingness 
to stake his money on the other fel- 
low’s character. Not a week goes by 
that we don’t have some customer tell 
us, “This bank made me.” In their 
enthusiasm they may be guilty of 
overstating the bank’s part in their 
financial success. The fact remains 
beyond all argument that the com- 
munity has many people who once 
were in very ordinary circumstances, 
who now are wealthy, and who got 
their start toward this prosperity 
by the use of Peoples Bank credit. 

The men who ran this bank twen- 
ty-five years ago recognized that they 
had one major advantage over some 
bankers elsewhere. They knew, be- 
cause they could read the economic 
signposts, that this community was 
going ahead. It followed that any 
sound loan to good people was bound 
to pay out, and that many a loan 
which might not be rated high in a 
static economy was bound to turn out 
well in the dynamic economy of Flor- 
ida’s citrus, cattle and phosphate 
mining region. 

This attitude is ingrained in our 
organization. We have seen our city 
and our county move forward stead- 
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ily, with their growth based not upon 
a boom psychology but rather upon 
solid values and services rendered 
to a broad band of customers else- 
where as well as here. We see no in- 
dication of any decrease in demand 
for what our neighbors have to sell, 
and as long as the nation’s popula- 
tion continues to rise we can safely 
forecast a growing market. Mean- 
while the population of our commu- 
nity rises steadily at a rate that 
might be considered spectacular in 
older parts of the United States but 
that must be termed conservative in 
Florida. Accordingly, we see no rea- 
son to modify the credit standards 
upon which our bank’s success has 
largely been erected. 


Flexibility has been the keynote 





of our loaning policies. We have no 
rigid rules or credit restrictions. A 
loan officer is not limited in what he 
may do or how he may commit the 
bank. As a loan officer of this institu- 
tion, he is supposed to know how to 
make loans that he will collect. Also, 
he is supposed to know enough to ask 
for advice of others, either across the 
desk or in the loan committee session, 
when face to face with a situation on 
which he needs advice. We find this en- 
courages our loan officers to use their 
ingenuity in situations where an ap- 
plication in its original form is unsat- 
isfactory but where revisions will 
safeguard the borrower and lender. 


UR bank’s attitude toward com- 
munity growth has been con- 
structive but conservative. In some 
aggressively promotional circles, we 
may indeed be considered a little old- 
fogeyish. We want to see Lakeland 
and Polk County grow solidly, not 
too fast for their own good. To the 
best of our ability, we tailor our loan- 
ing to fit this general formula. We 
do not incline to favor projects that 
savor of everybody making a living 
by taking in one another’s washing. 

When someone comes along with 
an*idea that will provide employment 
and bring in orders from outside our 
own neighborhood, we do our best to 
find ways to help him. There was, for 
example, a student at the college in 
Lakeland who wandered in with his 
father not long after graduation. He 
had an idea for a food product in 
which the principal raw materials 
were citrus of types produced all 
around us. He had no capital, but the 
father had a worthwhile financial 
statement. On the father’s indorse- 
ment we lent the young man enough 
See A BANK’S ATTITUDE—Page 106 


Bank’s reputation for helpfulness dates back to depression 


Veteran resident recalls to President McClurg (center) and Executive Vice-President 
W. A. Dance how bank came to his rescue in early days 
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While protection is the primary service 
rendered, there are other advantages 


What LENDERS Should Know 
About Title Insurance 





By 
GEORGE C. RAWLINGS 


Vice-President, 
American Title Association ; 
President, 
Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation, 
Richmond, Virginia 


INCE 1876, when the first title 
be insurance company was organ- 
ized in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, until today, when there are 
some 160 title insurance companies 
insuring titles to real estate in every 
state in the Union, and in Canada, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
no one has ever concisely and com- 
pletely defined title insurance. 
What, then, is title insurance? 
Basically, it is two things: It is serv- 
ice, and it is protection. Thousands 
of mortgage lenders and property 
owners can define it in terms of per- 
sonal experiences when they were 
faced with the prospect of title 
losses. 
These experiences usually are en- 
tirely personal, for there is rarely 
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anything spectacular about a title 
loss—no newsworthy drama that is 
editorially appraised as front page 
news. When a title loss is established, 
there is, at most, nothing more spec- 
tacular than the usual assemblage of 
interested parties in an otherwise 
deserted courtroom. Seldom is the 
public interested because it does not 
understand. 

Many times a year, that same mun- 
dane scene is re-enacted. The char- 
acters change, the plot may differ, 
but ultimately someone wins—some- 
one loses. Many times a year, title 
insurance companies protect their in- 
sureds from financial loss whether 
they win or lose the case. The insured 
loser is reimbursed, up to the full 
face value of the policy, for any loss 
of title suffered. Jn addition all legal 
fees and expenses incurred in the de- 
fense of title are borne by the title 
insurance company. Of course, where 
the attack on the title fails, the title 
insurance company has still borne 
the entire expense of the suit. 

The repetition of that courtroom 
scene stems primarily from two 
sources: The root can be a pure mis- 
take or a deliberate fraud. Either of 
these may be apparent on the record 
or undiscoverable by even the most 
astute title examiner. 

A case in point is that of a banker 
who was recently served with a sum- 
mons and complaint naming his bank 
as a co-defendant in a suit brought 
against an insured property owner to 
set aside the sale of property to him 
by the bank acting as trustee under 
a will. The plaintiff, a relative of the 
testator, claimed that no title to the 
property could be passed under al- 
leged improper procedures employed 
by the bank, and, most important be- 
cause of fraud and conspiracy com- 
mitted by and between purchaser and 
trustee. Obviously the suit was based 





on a difference of opinion in the in- 


‘ terpretation of law and fact. 


Of little comfort to the banker 
were the facts that the bank’s attor- 
neys had carefully reviewed the pro- 
cedures and the banker had complete 
confidence in the honesty of his asso- 
ciates. Of greater comfort to him 
was the knowledge that the title to 
the property was insured and, with 
the title insurer -satisfied no fraud 
was involved, the defense would be 
handled by lawyers in consultation 
with title insurance specialists. 

The banker’s confidence in his 
lawyers, his associates and title in- 
surance was proved justified when 
two years later the validity of both 
the sale and the title conveyed were 

See TITLE INSURANCE SERVICES—Page 109 


Source of information on title 
insurance developments 
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“Put ’em up!” cut out of the darkness in a hiss as Mr. Clutchbill froze 


PHANTOM PISTOL 








it°s open warfare among directors of the Ferndale National 
as Mr. Clutehbill plugs for the new modern look in banking 


66 HAT yuh want to have a 
meeting for in the middle of 
the night?” 

Director Gilman yanked the irri- 
tating receiver away from his ear, 
cupped a hand over the horn and 
gazed out of the depot telephone 
booth at Director Clutchbill who, 
with foot on traveling bag and loose- 
flung coat, leaned against the ex- 


By 
FRED COPELAND 


Illustrated by Chas. Herzog III 
May, 1960 


pectant face of a penny weighing 
machine. 

“T know we'd have an awful time 
getting President Perkins down 
here,” he stated. 

“Tell him,” said Director Clutch- 
bill, “we’ve just got back with some- 
thing that’s got to be tackled while 
it’s hot!” 

Director Gilman uncorked the 
phone and relayed the message. In- 
stantly he grabbed the side of the 
telephone booth as the receiver be- 
gan bumping against his ear. 

“He wants to know,” shouted Di- 

See PHANTOM PISTOL CASE—Page 102 








“New Look" is Old Hat! 

There’s an impression that the “open 
look” in banking—minus grills, par- 
titions, and bullet-proof glass—is a 
recent phenomenon. However, this 
story which originally appeared in 
the July, 1930 issue of Burroughs 
Clearing House proves that three 
decades ago the idea was already 
penetrating to hamlets such as Fern- 
dale Village. But like many ad- 
vanced ideas this one hit a snag as 
Director Clutchbill is confronted 
with some determined opposition 
from conservative board members 
at the Ferndale National Bank. 




















Speedy check collection through a lock box 


system has broadened the practice of 
designating favored depositaries 


The Corporate 
to “PRT BA 


INANCE officers of major cor- 

porations, always eager to con- 

serve cash and have more funds 
to invest at current high interest 
rates, have in cooperation with big 
banks in money center cities revived 
in a big way the “pet bank” system 
that was devised 50 years ago. 

The savings accomplished by cor- 
poration treasurers in some instances 
have been impressive; the big banks 
which are partners in the operation 
have received substantial permanent 
additions to their interest-free de- 
mand deposits. 

A “pet bank” is nothing more than 
a favored depositary through which 
a corporation channels the bulk of 
its deposit business. Any big cor- 
poration may have more than one 
“pet bank,” each situated in a stra- 
tegic city such as New York, Chicago 
or San Francisco. The colloquial 
term “pet bank” is believed to have 


By 
ED TYNG 


New York Correspondent 


originated early in this century 
when large mail order companies, 
confronted with the task of handling 
thousands of remittances daily, 
designated a particular bank to help 
them handle the enormous volume. 

Today a “pet bank” does much 
more than did the favored depositary 
in earlier days. Here is how the 
modern pet bank system works: 

A corporation which every month 
collects thousands of invoices from 
its customers designates one or more 
central depositaries. When it bills its 
customers it requests them to remit 
to the particular bank, at lock box 
number so and so, at a particular 
post office. With the invoice it pro- 
vides an envelope so addressed in 
which the remittance is to be mailed. 





Trend 
VAS” 


The designated “pet bank” then 
takes over. As the thousands of cus- 
tomers funnel into the bank the in- 
voices and their checks in payment 
the bank, having previously rented 
a lock box at the post office at a 
cost which is usually $4.50 quarterly, 
sends messengers regularly to collect 
the mail—sometimes hourly. It opens 
the mail, lists and deposits the checks 
and accounts for them to the corpo- 
rate customer. The big corporation 
saves the expense of handling the 
mail, gets much of its bookkeeping 
done by the bank, receives a neatly 
tabulated and classified accounting of 
all items and gets credit for the cus- 
tomers’ checks much more speedily 
than would be the case if it handled 
the operation in its own office. 

It is the saving in time of collec- 
tion that brings the big profit to the 
large corporation utilizing a “pet 
See CORPORATIONS PICK BANKS— Page 110 


Offering of lock box service is now common among big banks, as this typical promotion indicates 
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Burroughs Clearing House 








More Than 750 Banks in MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY Plan 


Have Coverage Exceeding $100,000,000 


The more than 750 participants in our Group Life Insurance 
Plan for Correspondents have a total of over 12,500 officers and 
employees covered by insurance exceeding $100,000,000. 

The number of participating institutions and the amount of 
coverage have been steadily increasing, year after year, since 
the Plan was started in 1947. Total insurance in force has more 
than doubled since 1956. 

Maximum coverage for any individual is now $20,000. Acci- 
dental death and dismemberment benefits equal to 50% of the 
amount of life insurance are provided at no additional premium. 

This service is one of the many reasons why more and more 
banks are turning to Manufacturers Trust Company as their New 
York correspondent. 


To get the facts on our Group Life Insurance Plan, write or phone Mr. Joseph C. McNally. 
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Latest Five-Year Average Cost: 
ONLY 52¢ A MONTH PER $1000 





the application of dividends from 
the insurance carriers against the 
gross premiums paid by partici- 
pants. 
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Head Office: 44 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
HAnover 2-7200 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NATIONAL BANK 


FOREMOST in resources, experience, facilities. Located 
for more than a century directly opposite U.S. Treasury. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation @ Member Federal Reserve System 


of WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FOUNDED 1836 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


MAIN OFFICE 


1503 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 13, D.C. 
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Burroughs Clearing House 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








Bank Merger Bill 
Looks Like a Winner 


The House and Senate were not far 
apart in their versions of the Federal 
bill to control bank mergers. It was 
more a question of method than pur- 
pose. There were few doubters of the 
need for a Federal bank merger reg- 
ulatory law, and the main issue lay in 
settling upon rules as to what con- 
stitutes fair or foul territory. 


The House succeeded in eliminat- 
ing the problem of differentiating be- 
tween “substantial” and “undue” 
effects of mergers on competition. 
This was a practical device; after all, 
it would make little sense to haggle 
over a “substantial” or “undue” les- 
sening of competition when it be- 
comes necessary to merge Bank “A” 
into Bank “B” to prevent one of them 
from going down the drain. 


. e e 


Treasury Moves 
To Oust “‘Free Riders” 


Customarily, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has permitted the holders of 
maturing securities to be assured of 
the opportunity to buy replacement 
issues. The “pre-emptive rights” 
have had some market value, and 
there is brisk trading at times on 
Treasury issues still unborn. 


The problem is not a new one, 
though the Treasury constantly seeks 
a solution. On new issues, the official 
announcement forbids advance trad- 
ing on a “when-issued” basis, with 
special cautionary warnings to banks 
that they must not make loans to sup- 
port speculative bids. But like any 
credit control effort, this is difficult 
to interpret-and even more difficult to 
enforce. 


In an endeavor to clear up the 
Treasury’s position in the matter, 
two distinct actions have been taken, 
relating to the extension of bank 
credit supporting speculative trans- 
actions in the refunding of Govern- 
ment securities. 


First, Treasury Department exec- 
utives have made it clear that future 
roll-over issues will not necessarily 
be channeled to holders of maturing 
issues on a basis of “rights.” By 
doing business on a strict cash basis, 
the Treasury keeps its own dealings 
with investors on an arm’s-length 
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By JOHN DONOGHUE 
Washington Correspondent 


basis, and every indication now is 
that the Treasury wants it that way. 

Second, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, Ray M. Gidney, has in- 
structed his staff of national bank 
examiners to keep a sharp eye on the 
margins on loans to holders of Treas- 
ury securities. All national bank ex- 
aminers were instructed to follow 
these guidelines: 

1. Collateral margins required on 
credits extended against U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities should be equal to 
at least 5 per cent of the amount of 
the loans. 

2. Lower margins may be adequate 
for loans on securities of short ma- 
turities. 

3. Need for higher or lower mar- 
gins may be indicated by the circum- 
stances of a particular credit. 

4. In the event that maturing se- 
curities are to be exchanged for 
longer term securities while the 
credit is still outstanding, the bank 
should require that adequate margin 


be provided before such an exchange 
is made. 

5. Adequate margins should be re- 
quired regardless of whether the 
credit is extended in the form of a 
loan, repurchase agreement, or other 
form. 

The Treasury’s action is the result 
of what it calls the “unfortunate sit- 
uation” that arose in the offering of 
the 254’s of 1965. A good many spec- 
ulators lost some of the buttons off 
their shirts when the issue, once on 
the market, failed to meet expecta- 
tions. 

e + s 


Full-Diseclosure Of 
Credit Terms 


This is a slogan of Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas, chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Economic Stabili- 
zation. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Douglas, a distinguished economist, 
knows what he is saying when he 
speaks up for millions of people who 
































It's a snap to find or issue new account numbers with 
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Snap account cards into or out of the Master 
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account is always in sight on visible margin of 


card, held securely in proper alphabetic and 
numeric sequence. 


of disarrangement or duplication. Keep master 
index panels speedily accessible in modern 
Acme Visible units or frames. Learn how this 
new system lets you take full advantages of 
Banktronic bookkeeping. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Assign a new account 
number instantly and correctly with no chance 
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| Strayer Coin Bag Company, 
New Brighton, Pa. - 
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This dual-purpose “Model 13D”Shredder can be used 
to destroy obsolete records, useless papers presently 
cluttering office file cases. In addition it can used 
to convert old newspapers, and other suitable stock into 
paper excelsior for packaging shipments. Pays for itself 
in the money it saves you. 

Write for catalog and FREE TEST-IT-YOURSELF 
PLAN. Larger and smaller models available. 


INDUSTRIAL SHREDDER 


AND CUTTER COMPANY 
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pay through the nose for credit with- 
out knowing the cost of the credit 
they are buying. 

Truth-in-Credit has the principal 
merit of high sanctity. Who could de- 
fend a lender who deceives his bor- 
rower? This has been an old-old prob- 
lem. 

But Mr. Douglas brings it forward 
in a new and perplexing framework. 
It is a constitutional issue. Does the 
Federal Government have the power 
to police the lending of money among 
individuals? The Tenth Amendment 
might say No. 

More important is the question 
whether it is mathematically possible 
to work out a simple-interest equa- 
tion that will place the consumer bor- 
rower in the Southwestern region on 
an equal basis with the borrower who 
lives in Manchester, New Hampshire. 


* 4 ° 


Savings-Loans Warned 
On Dividend Upswing 

In some areas, savings and loan as- 
sociations have quietly cut back their 
dividend rates, but Albert J. Robert- 
son, chairman of the Federal- Home 
Loan Bank Board, is far from satis- 
fied that the industry has put aside 
the urge to reach out for savings by 
offering the prospect of high divi- 
dend rates. 

“Prudence and wisdom are need- 
ed,” he said, “to set the proper course 
for the savings and loan industry.” 
Prudence and wisdom, he added, must 
come from the industry itself. This 
means there must be resistance to the 
“temptation to forego future re- 
wards for immediate gains, and this 
is especially strong in good times 
such as we have been witnessing dur- 
ing the past few years.” 

He was especially critical of an 
“epidemic of give-aways” in several 
areas, observing that “when these 
practices are overdone they defeat 
their intended purpose and are soon- 
er or later abandoned.” He deplored 
the fact “that they ever got started 
in a big way.” 

Mr. Robertson has called attention 
to the recently issued pattern of reg- 
ulations on the brokerage system of 
savings funds, which became effective 
early this year. He believes that “an 
undue concentration of savings funds 
obtained through the use of brokers 
is potentially dangerous and injuri- 
ous.” 

The restriction on the use of brok- 
ers, in the Board chairman’s view, 
“results in out-of-territory advertis- 
ing of high rates, which is distress- 
ing to local institutions ... Ingenious 
circumvention of the broker regula- 
tion is also developing in some areas; 
these schemes are probably dreamed 
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world-wide... call on 
the international bank 
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up by the brokers themselves, but 
they won’t work withou#the partici- 
pation of the cooperating associa- 
tion.” 

He voiced the hope that members 
of the industry—both brokers and 
users—will “comply with the spirit 
of the regulation and not make it 
necessary for the Board to impose 
further regulations.” 


° ¢ oa 


Banking’s Tax Picture 
Shows Some Promise 


To obtain an adjustment in the 
Federal tax laws requires a great 
amount of effort. Much of it is in- 
telligent toil, rather than the some- 
times described slick-buck operations 
of free-spending lobbyists. 

In the present Congress, two tax 
matters are being ironed out, al- 
though the House Ways and Means 
Committee chairman, Wilbur D. 
Mills, Democrat of Arkansas, states 
that the broad question of tax equal- 
ity will be set aside until next year. 
The two are: 

1. A mortgagee who takes Federal 
National Mortgage Association stock 
in partial payment for home loan 
paper sold to the agency should have 
the privilege of taking the differen- 
tial between the book value and the 
market value as a current loss rather 
than a capital loss. 

2. An auto dealer should not be 
forced to go on an accrual basis just 
because the bank or finance company 
holds back “reserves” against auto 
loan paper. The tax collectors would 
like to take a bite out of these re- 
serves, but the feeling in Congress is 
that the dealer, reporting on a cash 
basis, should not have to pay taxes on 
the income until he actually gets it. 


* ° o 


F.D.I.C. Assessment Rate 
Bill Is Moving 


There has been some large-bank 
opposition to the bill simplifying the 
computation of Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation formulas for as- 
sessments upon member banks, but 
even with the termination of the ses- 
sions of the 86th Congress, there is 
room for optimism over the bill’s 
fate. 

The principal advantages claimed 
for the bill are: 
® Simplification of record-keeping 
and reporting procedures, mostly 
benefiting smaller banks where the 
assessment-base computation in- 
volves human rather than machine 
work. The large banks concede this 
point, for the F.D.I.C. assessment 
figure like many others can be pro- 
duced by push-button on short notice. 
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@ Eliminate unnecessary detail 
@ Prevent accumulation of 
repetitive expenses 
@ Keep “‘cost per payment” 
at the profit level 


Join the thousands of banks, 
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Allison Coupon Books to 
save money and still 
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© An additional benefit to banks by 
the increase of the credit to the 
banks out of F.D.I.C. net assessment 
income from 60 per cent to 66% 
per cent. The F.D.I.C. says that the 
economies of the simplified formula, 
within its own bookkeeping and ac- 
counting operations, would make up 
for most if not all of the differential. 
e The F.D.LC. itself would benefit 
by reason of the lowered cost of bank 
examinations. 

The chief problem in establishing 
a bank’s assessment base, according 
to F.D.I.C. Chairman Jesse P. Wol- 
cott, has been in estimating the 
“float” —a bank’s deposit credit given 
for uncollected funds. 

When the currently effective F.D.- 
I.C. Act was cleared by Congress in 
1950, banks were given two alterna- 
tive methods of computing the float. 
One, known as (aa) permitted the 
deduction of all cash items paid or 
credited to deposit accounts, received 
or forwarded for collection on the 
base day, and of cash items held for 
clearing at the close of business on 
the base day, which were in the proc- 
ess of collection, multiplied by two. 
The other method, known as (bb), 
authorized the deduction of the ac- 
tual outstanding cash items within 
the current Federal Reserve schedule 
of collection. 

More than 90 per cent of the banks 
have elected to follow the (aa) meth- 
od, it was testified. 

On one point the American Bank- 
ers Association, which strongly fa- 
vors the bill, gave emphatic testi- 
mony: That the F.D.I.C. objective of 
building its reserve fund to at least 
one per cent of the deposits of all 
insured banks should be strongly sup- 
ported by banking generally. Once 
this objective is attained, it would be 
appropriate to take a new look at the 
assessment credit formula. 

M. Monroe Kimbrell, executive 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Thomson, Georgia, and 
chairman of the A.B.A. Committee 
on Federal Legislation, acknowledged 
that a few larger institutions may be 
hurt by the bill, but “the proposed 
formula should be beneficial to an 
overwhelming majority of the in- 
sured banks.” 

The New York Clearing House As- 
sociation registered an objection, 
which is by no means a new one. The 
larger banks have for years protested 
that their assessment is based on to- 
tal deposits while their account cov- 
erage is limited by the $10,000 ceil- 
ing. The contention is that the larger 
banks, with accounts having balances 
in the millions, are paying more than 
their share. However, the bill does 
not treat this question, which has 
been in controversy for many years. 










Federal Reserve Bank 
Stock Holdings Questioned 


Somewhat surprisingly, Rep. 
Wright Patman, Democrat of Texas, 
received an approving nod from the 
House leadership to proceed with leg- 
islative hearings on his bill to ex- 
tinguish the capital stock of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. After turn- 
ing back to all member banks their 
cash value of Reserve Bank stock, the 
bill would open up to all banks the 
privileges of Federal Reserve mem- 
bership upon payment of an initia- 
tion fee of $10. 

House Banking Committee Chair- 
man Brent Spence, Democrat of Ken- 
tucky, who in the past few years has 
been somewhat reluctant to give Mr. 
Patman free rein to invoke the in- 
vestigative powers of Congress in his 
well-known critical views of Federal 
Reserve operations, has agreed to let 
the matter of Federal Reserve bank 
ownership came up for an airing 
before Mr. Patman’s subcommittee. 

From general observation, it is 
noted in Congress that Mr. Patman 
has much on his side as to ownership 
of the Reserve banks; bankers have 
testified that the bank-owned stock 
is little more than symbolic, though 
bankers generally have expressed a 
preference to preserve the symbol as 
against the possibility that the Gov- 
ernment might eventually decide to 
take over the Federal Reserve system 
altogether. 

That is one reason why Mr. Pat- 
man may get little support for what 
could otherwise be a very reasonable 
position, for Mr. Patman is strongly 
on record in favor of the view that 
the central bank should be “more re- 
sponsive” to the economic views and 
objectives of the elected Administra- 
tion. 

At one point, Mr. Patman indi- 
cated that the hearings might cover 
considerably more area than the mere 
matter of capital stock ownership of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. It de- 
veloped, however, that the Repub- 
lican members of Subcommittee No. 
3, which Mr. Patman heads, reached 
a determination to require the testi- 
mony to be strictly germane to the 
bill. 
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Fanny May Mortgage 
Exchange Will Proceed 

Congressional criticism did not 
avail to cut off the agreement of the 
Treasury and the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to exchange 
bonds for mortgages. 

This is a second swap. The pro- 
posed exchange was successful on the 
first try, and is likely to be successful 
on the second effort. 
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When you refer a customer to Heller for financing, you 
may still hold this customer and his deposit balance even 
though you may find it necessary to reject his loan 
application. Banks refer applicants to us because we help 
businesses to grow. After a “referred” customer outgrows 
our services, we refer him back to his bank. Loan officers 
are better prepared to counsel with our new brochure in hand. 
Ask for “Heller and Its Relationship With Banks.” 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90 * 342 Madison Ave., New York 17 
9141 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit «© Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 
Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 
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uf a loan rejection threatens a break... 
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Walter E. Heller & Company, Dept. BCH-5 
105 W. Adams St., 

Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 


[_] Please send me your brochure “‘Heller and 
Its Relationships with Banks.’’ 


(.) Have Heller executive call on me. 
Your Name Title 
Bank 

Address. 


City 
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Consult the ‘Answer Man’ at 


Involved business problems can most often be 

solved in a-hurry with the help of an experienced 
friend like Charlie Strain of NBC. You’ll like the 
promptness and efficiency of NBC’s person-to-person 
service. It’s the shortest route between a job to do 

and a job well done for you. 


If a letter or a wire is not quick enough, phone EXpress 1371 


R. CHARLES STRAIN 
Vice-President (Mississippi) 
Banks and Bankers Department 


tHE NATIONAL BANK 
or COMMERCE 


IN NEW ORLEANS 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 








MR. NANCE 


MR. GELBACH 
Industry leader turns banker 


James J. Nance, native Ohioan and 
nationally known executive’ with 
broad manufacturing and _ business 
experience, is the newly-elected presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the 
Central National Bank, Cleveland. 
Loring L. Gelbach, former chair- 
man and president, will continue as 
chairman. 

Mr. Nance’s marketing career has 
included the posts of general sales 
manager of the Frigidaire Division of 
the General Motors Corporation, head 
of the Hotpoint Division of General 
Electric Corporation, president of the 
Packard Motor Company, and most 
recently, head of the former Mercury- 
Edsel-Lincoln Division of the Ford 
Motor Company. 

4 


The Wells Fargo Bank, and the 
American Trust Company, both of 
San Francisco, have officially merged 
into a $2,604 million institution under 
the name of the Wells Fargo Bank 
American Trust Company. Senior 
management of the consolidated bank 
includes I. W. Hellman, chairman; 
Ransom M. Cook, president; Dwight 
W. Chapman, executive vice-president 
and chairman of the loan committee; 
and H. Stephen Chase, F. J. Hellman 
and R. H. Rebele, executive vice- 
dents. 

a 


At the First National Bank of 
South Carolina, Charleston, John T. 
Welsh, Jr., has been promoted to 
senior vice-president. 

c 

David Rockefeller, vice-chairman 
of The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York City, will head the advisory 
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board for the 13th International Man- 
agement Congress to be held in New 
York City in the fall of 1963. The 1963 
Congress will be the first to be held 
in New York: Australia was host to 
the 12th Congress, just ended, which 
drew some 2,000 business leaders from 
29 nations, 
* 


John M. Griffith, a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, has 
been named chairman of the Bank 
of Commerce, Fort Worth. John M. 
Griffith, Jr., has been appointed vice 
president. 

* 


Shareholder and supervisory ap- 
proval are being sought to consoli- 
date the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank and the Chicago National 
Bank, both of Chicago, under the 
name of the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank. Total resources of the consoli- 
dated bank would be $943,000,000. Top 
management would include Kenneth 
V. Zwiener as president and chief 
executive officer, Stanley G. Harris as 
chairman, executive committee, Lester 
Armour as vice-chairman, and Frank 
G. Anger as senior vice-president. 


In top management moves at the 
First National Bank of Oregon, Port- 
land, Ralph J. Voss has been named 
to succeed C. B. Stephenson as presi- 
dent. Mr. Stephenson will retire and 
move up to the chairman’s post on 
September 1, the effective date of the 
changes. Mr. Voss will join the bank 
after serving as senior vice-president 
of the California Bank, Los Angeles. 

Present chairman E. B. MacNaugh- 
ton will become honorary chairman. 





At the same time, First National 
vice-presidents Russell M. Colwell, 
C. E. Hedberg and Harold M. Phillips 
were elected senior vice-presidents. 

. 


New officers of the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers are Homer J. 
Livingston, chairman, First National 





HOMER J. LIVINGSTON 
Heads the Reserve City Bankers 


Bank of Chicago, president; John F. 
Watlington, Jr., president, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, vice-presi- 
dent; Corwith Hamill, Chicago, secre- 
tary; and Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., 
president, First National Bank, Chi- 
cago, treasurer. 
. 


The election of Hal Mendon as 


executive vice-president led recent 
advancements at the California Bank, 


In top managerial posts at First National Bank of Oregon 


RALPH J. VOSS 


C. B. STEPHENSON 
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Two oldest banks |i 


American Trust Company and Wells Fargo Bank have joined forces to better 
serve rapidly growing Northern California. As two banks, we have shared a 
heritage of history, an ideal of service that have made us natural partners since 
the feverish 1850’s. Now, to this common philosophy, we add the combined skill 
of our well-trained staffs, the pooling of specialized experience, a substantial 
expansion of deposits and capital. On this sound foundation, our bank is in a 
strong position to meet the needs of all customers. As Wells Fargo Bank 
American Trust Company we welcome the challenge of change in the years ahead. 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 


Resources in excess of $2,400,000,000 ¢ Capital Funds $165,000,000 





DIRECTORS 


*FRAZER A. BAILEY 
San Francisco 


WAKEFIELD BAKER 
President, Baker & Hamilton 


KENNETH K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Industrial Indemnity Company 


PAUL A. BISSINGER 
Vice President, Bissinger & Co. 
5 5 . oo, — : COLBERT COLDWELL 
, gee eos , = p Coldwell, Banker & Company 


PETER COOK, JR. 
Rio Vista 













ji — 5 RANSOM M. COOK 

"Oo President 

WELLS,FARGO &L. CS PAUL L. DAVIES 
Seas ix ey Chairman of the Board 

* . a ee on ae oe oe Food Machinery and 





Chemical Corporation 


*SIDNEY M. EHRMAN 
Attorney-at-Law 


CHARLES ELSEY 
San Francisco 


*HECTOR ESCOBOSA 
President, 1. Magnin & Co. 


JAMES FLOOD 
Trustee, Flood Estate 


J. A. FOLGER 
President, J. A. Folger & Co. 


W. P. FULLER III 
Vice President, W. P. Fuller & Co. 


B. R. FUNSTEN 
President, B. R. Funsten & Co. 


F. J. HELLMAN 
Executive Vice President 


I. W. HELLMAN 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM L. KEADY 
President 

Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corporation 


*J.R. KNOWLAND 
Publisher 
Oakland Tribune 


DANIEL E. KOSHLAND 
Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 
Levi Strauss & Company 


JAMES K. LOCHEAD 
Piedmont 


*GEORGE I. LONG, JR. 
President, Ampex Corporation 


DONALD MACLEAN 
President 

California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation 


*J. W. MAILLIARD, III 
Vice President 


e Mailliard & Schmiedell 
] } ) { e We S iy . *DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 
4 . President 

. Homestake Mining Company 

WILSON MEYER 


Chairman of the Board 

Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. 

ROBERT W. MILLER 

WELLS FARGO Chairman of the Board 

Pacific Lighting Corporation 

GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 

BANK Chairman of the Board 


‘ Kern County Land Company 
ta *HENRY D. NICHOLS 
. Alte — Chairman of the Board 
1S en OX Tubbs Cordage Co. 
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Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison 


Attorneys 

AMERICAN ALLAN SPROUL 
Kentfield 

| J MARK R. SULLIVAN 

T Chairman of the Board 

The Pacific Telephone 

and Telegraph Company 

‘ J. D. ZELLERBACH 


Chairman of the Board 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
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BANK-BY-MAIL 
ENVELOPES 


They're designed to fit the individual 
needs of your bank. They reflect its 
“personality” and prestige. And they 
work with greatest efficiency in your 
bank-by-mail system. 


But they do another important job, 
too. These custom-made Tension en- 
velopes carry your advertising, publi- 
cize your institutional image and sell 
your services to the customer when 
his mind is on banking. All this at 
little or no extra cost. 


Tension Bank-by-Mail Envelopes are | 
fashioned with eye-appeal, and engi- 
neered for smooth efficiency in han- 
dling. Perforations tear quickly, easily. 
Artlining is available for prestige and i 
privacy, with FDIC design or custom 
design. Ask to see samples. 


DRIVE-IN BANKING Envelopes, Too 


Your choice of three styles to fit your 
own system, including the dual purpose 
unit which provides the deposit slip and 
coin-currency envelope, and is reusable 
to return cashed checks. Plenty of space 
to advertise your banking services. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


Kangas City e¢ Ft.Worth e Des Moines 
Minfeapolis e St.Louis e So. Hackéfisack 
Rm eee em eet nee ee ee eee eee 

Tension Envelope Corporation. 372 
623 East 19th Street « Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Please send free samples of ‘“‘Tension-Tailored” 
Bank-by-Mail and Drive-in Banking envelopes. 
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H. MENDON 


W. R. SCHROLL 
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F. S. HUBER F. W. DENNING 


Four officers advance at California Bank, Los Angeles 


Los Angeles. Mr. Mendon has served 
with the bank since 1922 and has been 
senior vice-president since 1944. Newly 
named senior vice-presidents are F. 


W. Denning, F. S. Huber and W. R. 


| Schroll. 
& 
With this issue, William R. Evans 
becomes national advertising man- 


ager of Burroughs Clearing House mag- 
azine. The former Detroit advertising 


W. R. EVANS F. E. QUISH 


Ad post changes hands 


manager of Nation’s Business magazine 
succeeds Frank E. Quish who has 
represented the magazine for over 30 
years. Mr. Quish retired May 1. 

Mr. Evans brings to the magazine 
20 years of experience in the publica- 
tion advertising field. Soon after 
attending Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, he joined the ad- 
vertising department of the Chicago 
Sun newspaper. He was also asso- 
ciated with the Esquire, Inc., Chicago, 
before joining Nation’s Business in 
1949. After serving in the Chicago 
office of the magazine for three years, 
Mr. Evans was transferred to Detroit 
where he was responsible for accounts 
in Michigan and the Western half of 
Ohio. 

Mr. Quish, who has been promi- 
nently associated with this magazine 
over the period of its greatest growth 
plans an extended tour of the Euro- 
pean countries. 
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The Mechanics and Farmers Sav- 
ings Bank and the Albany Exchange 
Savings Bank, both of Albany, New 
York, have merged to form the 
Mechanics Exchange Savings Bank. 





Clifford G. Davenport is president of 
the newly consolidated savings insti- 
tution. 


° 


E. R. Biron has been elected presi- 
dent of the Society of Savings and 
Loan Controllers. Mr. Biron is vice- 
president of the First Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts. First vice-president is Wil- 
liam Lout of Denver, Colorado, and 
Calvin Weaver of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has been named second vice- 
president of the Chicago-headquar- 
tered Society. 

. 


W. C. Edwards, Jr., has been named 
manager of the newly created inter- 
national department of the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 

° 


Don L. Waage has been placed in 
charge of public relations for the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


5 


New vice-presidents at the Bank of 
America, San Francisco, are Hugh P. 
Mullin, Emile Vignau, Norman P. 
Hasselo; William E. Maxfield, Wil- 
liam A. Muriale, and Robert T. 
Shinkle. 


> 


The consolidation of six pioneer 
banks has resulted in the largest bank 
operating in Alaska. The Miners and 
Merchants Bank of Ketchikan, the 
Bank of Wrangell, the First Bank of 
Sitka, the Bank of Homer, the Bank 


Head new Alaskan bank 


0. A. TORGERSON 


E. E. RASMUSON 
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of Kodiak, and the National Bank of 
Alaska, Anchorage, have merged un- 
der the last bank’s name. 

O. A. Torgerson becomes chair- 
man, W. A. Bates is the chairman of 
the executive committee, J. J. Con- 
way is chairman of the advisory 
committee, and E. E. Rasmuson is 
president. 

7 


Lewellyn A. Jennings, Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has 
been elected a 
senior vice-presi- 
dent and member 
of the executive 
committee of the 
Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, 
Texas. Mr. Jen- 
nings’ career 
started in banking 
in the early 20’s, L. A. JENNINGS 
and in 1929 he 
started a 30-year period of service 
with the government in capacities 
close to banking and the financial and 
monetary system. 





7 

The First National Bank of Rock- 
land, Maine, and the First National 
Bank of Portland, Maine, have 
merged under the name of the First 
National of Portland. Joseph Robin- 
son, president of the Rockland bank, 
has been named senior vice-president 
of the consolidated institution. 

o 


George J. Ellis has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-presi- 
dent and director 
at the Bank of 
New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque. Mr. 
Ellis joins the 
bank after serving 
with the _ First- 
america Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles. 
His banking ca- 
reer started with 
the National 
Bank of Washington, Tacoma. 
° 





G. J. ELLIS 


Vice-chairman is the new title for 
George R. Clark at the Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia. 

° 


New administrative vice-president 
of the Bank of Nevada, Las Vegas, is 
Richard K. Walker. 


° 


John A. Kley, president of the 
County Trust Company, White 
Plains, New York, has been awarded 
the Leffingwell medal for his contri- 
butions to the field of office manage- 
ment. The award was made by the 
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National Office Management Associa- 
tion. 


° 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis has appointed Dr. J. Dewey 
Daane vice-president and economic 
adviser. 


Newly elected vice-president of 
The South Carolina National Bank, 
Charleston, is-Harold S. Musk, Jr. 


ad 
Miss Norma S&S. Stone has been ap- 


pointed an officer of the Lincoln 
National Bank & Trust Company of 





Central New York, Syracuse. She will 
head the new department of Women’s 
Customer Service. 


4 


A 50-year banking career ended re- 
cently for Elmer N. Von Doersten, 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Tower Grove Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Von 
Doersten died at his desk. 


* 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York City, has promoted Dr. Paul F. 
Genachte and Edward B. Maybeck 
to vice-presidents. Dr. Genachte has 
been named chief marketing officer in 








E. B. MAYBECK 


DR. P. GENACHTE 


Chase Manhattan promotions 


the international department and Mr. 
Maybeck serves in the investment 
research department. 


* 
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FOREMOST INSURANCE COMPANY * GRAND RAPIDS 3, MICHIGAN 





The Main Bank & Trust, San An- 
tonio, Texas, has elected Alvin W. 
Cowles vice-president and cashier. 


Sd 
The Todd Company, Rochester, 
New York, Division of Burroughs 
Corporation, has appointed Robert 


W. Geoghegan director of marketing. 


¥ 


Vice-president is the new title ‘for 
Keith H. Evans at the First National 
Bank of Arizona, Phoenix. 


a 


New director of marketing for the 
Mosler Safe Company, is George G. 
Cronin. Walter C. Brown has been 
named director of bank sales. 


e 
Richard W. Heldridge has been 
elected executive vice-president of the 
First National Bank of the Black 
Hills, Rapid City, South Dakota. 





William L. Burns, Jr., has joined 


ithe Durham 
‘(North Carolina) 
|Bank and Trust 


Company as vice- 


|president. Mr. 
'Burns had _ been 
|serving as vice- 
president of the 


| Guilford National 
| Bank, Greensboro, 
|North Carolina, 
‘and had been on 
| that bank’s staff since 1952. 





W. L. BURNS, JR. 


- 


Newly elected president of the 
United States Leasing Corporation, 
San Francisco, is Richard J. Elkus. 


7 


In major management appoint- 
ments in the nation’s insurance com- 
panies, R. Kirk Landon was elected 
president of the American Bankers 
Life Assurance Company of Florida, 





Miami, Roger E. Larson became 
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financial vice-president and Gerald J. 
Riddle became vice-president of The 
Central National Insurance Group of 
Omaha, Nebraska, John H. Muller 
was promoted to senior vice-president 


and Robert E. Benson, Frank H. 
Briggs, Walter M. Harvey, Jr., and 
Ogden Johnson were named vice- 
presidents at The Equitable Life In- 
surance Society of the United States, 
New York City. 

Donald C. Slichter, president and 
chief executive officer of Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, has assumed the functions 
of chairman, succeeding Edmund 





Fitzgerald who has retired. Lloyd E. 
Canady, banker and investment leader, 
is helping to establish the new Na- 
tional Trust Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Raleigh, North Carolina. Mo- 
tors Insurance Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, New York City, has 
elected George S. Whowell and 
Richard T. Mansfield executive vice- 
presidents. 


e 


In organizational changes at the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 
City, George T. Davies, vice-president, 








340 reporters give you the story 
of Canadian business today 


For the businessman interested in Canada, Imperial Bank gathers 
information from more than 340 trained reporters—the Imperial 
branches that stretch from Halifax to Vancouver Island. From them, 
our head office collects information on the latest developments and 


trends in Canadian business. 


When you require such details as plant location, labour availabilities, 


taxation, etc. 


. .. Imperial Bank will be pleased to help you. A letter 


may save you many hours and facilitate your Canadian plans. 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 
Head Office: Toronto 1, Canada 
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F. A. RITCHIE H. F. SCHROEDER 


Advance at Bankers Trust 


has been named head of the inter- 
national banking department, and 
Max E. Gevers has been named head 
of the foreign division. Mr. Davies 
succeeds Frank Shepard who has 
retired. 

New vice-presidents of the bank are 
Frederic A. Ritchie and Harry F. J. 
Schroeder. Both have been serving a: 
assistant controllers. 


iS 
Pe 
é 
* 

f 

‘ 
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New senior vice-president at the 
City National Bank, Beverly Hills, 
California, is Curtis H. Palmer. 


Henry Roehrich has been elected 
chairman, Guy W. Donaldson has 
been named president, and J. Gilbert 
Stout is now vice-president in changes 
at the Hackettstown (New Jersey) 
National Bank. 





o 


The Citizens National Bank of 
Laurel, Maryland, has named John P. 
Sippel to fill the newly-created post 
of executive vice-president. 

Banking isn’t all swivel-chair travel. 
When Executive Vice-President Har- 
old Cross of the Union Bank of Los 
Angeles wanted the facts on a 4,000 
acre San Carlos planned community 
in San Diego, he saw it in person by 
helicopter. In the accompanying pho- 





High-flying appraisal 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION MARCH 15, 1960 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

Cash and Due from Banks $137,392,248.49 Capital Stock $ 15,000,000.00 
U. S. Government Obligations 85,014, 134.30 Surplus 20,000 000.00 
; Other Bonds & Securities 21 392,696.22 Undivided Profits 8,071 255.19 
i Loans & Discounts 281 030,805.83 Reserve for Possible Future Loan Losses 4.614,963.36 
| Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 1 050,000.00 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 1,988 591.69 
| Customers’ Liability on Acceptances....... 4,604 779.95 Income Collected but not Earned § 938 693.79 
' Income Earned but not Collected | 202,323.70 Letters of Credit and Acceptances 4,604, 770.95 
Bank Premises, Furniture & Fixtures 7, 787,265.03 Federal Funds Purchased 25 000 000.00 
Other Resources ‘ a : 397 884.25 Bills Payable = 20,000 000.00 
 — Deposits : a 434 653 853.79 
; Totai Resources $539 872,128.77 Total Liabilities dae $539 872,128.77 





United States Government and other securities carried at 
$84,298, 835.03 are pledged to secure public funds and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 







Marquette Avenue, Sixth to Seventh Streets 
May, 1960 
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DE WALT H. ANKENY 
Vice President, 
Theo. Hamm Brewing Co. 
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° 
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Presiden 

JOHN S. PILLSBURY, JR. 
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Northwestern National Life 
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New Chubb ‘Vanguard’ vault door for branch banks 


Confidence 


There is a sense of confidence that comes from 
using the finest in security equipment. That is why 
bankers throughout the world specify 


CHUBB 


SAFES - VAULT DOORS - SAFE DEPOSITS 
RECORD PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


CHUBB & SON’S LOCK AND SAFE COMPANY LIMITED 


175-176 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.I 
577 OXFORD STREET, TORONTO 14, ONTARIO 
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tograph, Mr. Cross, second from left, 
was accompanied by J. D. Sterling, 
second from right, board chairman o! 
Sunset International Petroleum Cor- 
poration, which acquired the property, 
and Carlos Tavares, right, construc. 
tion expert and developer. 
S 


Walter K. Davies has been elected 
executive vice- 
president of the 
Morgan Guaranty 
Internationa! 
Banking Corpora- 
tion and Morgan 
Guaranty Finance 
Corporation, New 
York City. The 
companies are 
wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries of the 
Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. Mr. 
Davies’ experience has included the 
coordinating of foreign operations for 
a manufacturing firm. 


W. K. DAVIES 


* 


At the Hudson County National 
Bank, Jersey City, New Jersey, Frank 
Ferguson has been elected chairman, 
and Francis R. Steyert has been 
elected president. 


William G. Muller has joined The 
Queens National Bank, Laurelton, 
New York, as senior executive vice- 
president and director. 

+ 


In promotions at the First National 
Bank, Glenn Falls, New York, Clar- 





Cc. A. SCRIVER P. LAVINE 


New York bank promotes 


ence A. Scriver has been promoted 
to executive vice-president and Paul 
Lavine has been named vice-president 
and cashier to succeed Mr. Scriver. 

¢ 


Kurt F. Kollmer has been appointed 
vice-president at the Peoples Trust 
Company of Bergen County, Para- 
mus, New Jersey. 


Important changes at the Mer- 
chants National Bank, Chicago, place 
Marvin A. Reynolds as executive vice- 
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M. A. REYNOLDS’ R. E. HERRMANN 





Gain important posts 


president and director, and R. E. 
Herrmann as_ vice-president and 
comptroller. 


The Peoples Savings Bank, Yonk- 
ers, New York, has elected Emil L. 
Kresnik president. 

a 


It was incorrectly stated in the 
April, 1960 issue of the Burroughs 
Clearing House that Earl M. Frank- 
houser, Sr. had been named chairman, 
and Wilbur I. Diefenderfer had been 
elected administrative vice president 
at the Berks County Trust Company, 
Reading, Pa. Actually, the promotions 
concerned the Berks Title Insurance 
Company, a subsidiary of the bank. 


+ 


Leslie J. Scott, president of the 
Winchester (Massachusetts) National 
Bank, has been elected vice-president 
of the Shawmut Association, Boston. 


e 


The formation of a new depart- 
ment and the appointment of two 
new staff members 
have been an- 
nounced by the 
American Bank- 
ers Association, 
New York City. 

Dr. E. Sherman 
Adams, a deputy 
manager on the 
A.B.A. staff for 
the last seven 
years, has been DR. E. S. ADAMS 
named deputy 
manager and director of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Research, a 
new department created to coordinate 
related staff activities of the associa- 
tion. The department will bring to- 
gether the Economic Policy Commis- 
sion, the Committee for Economic 
Growth Without Inflation, the Re- 
search Council, and the Advisory 
Committee on Special Activities. 

In other news, Dr. Carter H. 
Golembe has been named secretary of 
the Research Council, and Paul G. 
Collins has been named director of 
information of the Washington, D. C., 
office of the association. 
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New efficiency inside - New styling outside 
New performance, too! 


The Copease Champion’s exclusive Posi-Contact exposing 
process gives finer copies than ever before possible on any 
comparable machine. You’re assured good copies of even 
the most difficult originals. And now there’s no dial 
adjustment for 96% of all copying. Paper waste practically 
disappears because guesswork is eliminated. 


Ss 


The result? Unbeatable operating economy. Tests by 
America’s leading corporations prove that the new 
Copease Champion produces high quality copies more 
economically than any comparable machine. 
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SEND NOW FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION (Attention Duplicating 
Departments: Send for news about the new Copease-Banda Spirit Duplicators 
and Copease Copilith Offset Presses.) 
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COPEASE CORPORATION, Dept. BCH-5 
425 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Send full information on: () The new Champion; 0 The Copease-Bandas; 
O The Copease Copiliths. 
O I want a free 3-day trial of the new Champion. 
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San Francisco? [] 
Rome? 0 
Istanbul? oO 


Tokyo? 0 
San Francisco? [] 
Hong Kong? [] 










Where in the world 
are you’? 


Paris? oO 
Rio de Janeiro? [] 
San Francisco? [[] 


Answers: Your score is perfect if each time 
you checked San Francisco—the city world- 
famed for its international atmosphere. 
Here you'll find colorful foreign quarters 
... cosmopolitan restaurants...a polyglot 
population. 

Here, too, is the headquarters of Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank and the center of its 
communications with all corners of the globe, 
smoothing the flow of business for its cus- 
tomers and correspondents. Take transmitting 
funds to foreign lands. For fast, dependable 
delivery, you can arrange to issue your own 
drafts drawn directly on any of our corre- 
spondent banks around the world. 

So when your bank’s money is going 
places, look to Crocker-Anglo. You'll find 
that Crocker-Anglo, like San Francisco, has 
the global outlook. 


Lisbon? ri 
San Francisco? [_} 
Colombo? C 








San Francisco? [_} 
Barcelona? = [] 
Valparaiso? [] 





CENTRAL TO THE WEST COAST 


Ckforniats Oldest Mationall Bank 


ASSETS OVER $1,750,000,000 
CAPITAL FUNDS OVER $125,000,000 






CROCKER-ANGLO 


NATIONAL 
BAN 4 ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS 
1 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Free World Exports 
Set New Peak in 1959 


Surging international trade dur- 
ing the final quarter of 1959 boosted 
the year’s exports to a record $102 
billion, according to figures compiled 
by the International Monetary Fund. 

The new standard erases the pre- 
vious Free World mark of $101 bil- 
lion-plus in 1957, and represented a 
healthy increase over the $96.1 bil- 
lion total of 1958. During the last 
three months of 1959, however, ex- 
ports flowed at a $113 billion annual 
rate, emphasizing the rapid U.S. re- 
covery immediately after the _ pro- 
longed steel strike. 


FREE WORLD EXPORTS* 


1958 1959 
January-March 94.6 93.1 
April-June 94.7 101.8 
July-September 92.7 100.7 
October-December 102.3 113.0 


*Value in billions of dollars 


The above table shows the quar- 
terly data for exports during 1958 
and 1959. The figures represent the 
three month totals expressed at an 
annual rate. 


. a * 


Novel Loan Business 
Flourishes in Italy 


Western Europe’s largest pawn- 
broking establishment operates from 
a sixteenth century palace, which was 
once a monastery. It is in the heart 
of old Rome, within a stone’s-throw 
of the site where Julius Caesar was 
stabbed by Brutus. 

Founded in 1637, under a Papal 
Bull, this institution called Monte di 
Pieta was originally run by an order 
of monks with the object of saving 





Chapel, Cassa di Risparmio di Roma 
Often used by customers 


the poor from the clutches of the 
money-lenders. In 1937 the Monte di 
Pieta of Rome—there are many other 
such organizations all over Italy and 
elsewhere in Catholic Europe—was 
taken over, under an act of the Italian 
parliament, by the Cassa di Rispar- 
mio di Roma. It has since functioned 
as an integral part of the bank. 
The yearly pawning transactions, 
amount to something like Lire 12 
miliardi, or $20 million. This is an 
amount of business which far out- 
strips that of any other similar insti- 
tution in other parts of Italy, France 
or Belgium. In the vast store-rooms 
and safe deposit vaults which take up 
a greater part of this ancient palace 
there are never less than a million 
articles against which money has 
been advanced. These range from 





jewelry and gold ornaments to sew- 
ing-machines, cameras, furs, fire- 
arms and articles of clothing—in 
fact almost anything that has some 
commercial value. Furniture and 
bulky objects are not acceptable. 


What began as more or less a social 
service run by the Catholic Church 
for the benefit in the main of the 
poor still maintains traces of its orig- 
inal purpose. It also maintains some- 
thing of its religious character. 
There is, for example, a beautiful 
chapel on the ground floor which 
is frequently used for prayer and 
thanks by those who have benefitted 
from the services rendered by this 
organization. 

Money is advanced on the articles 
pawned at a much lower rate than 
that charged for ordinary bank loans. 
The interest rates charged for the 
latter may range from 7 per cent to 
9 per cent or more but the borrower 
at this super-pawn shop pays an ini- 
tial 1 per cent on the money advanced, 
which is in the nature of a service 
charge, followed by 5 per cent per 
annum until the debt is liquidated. 
Loans are made for from three to six 
months’ periods, after which they can 
be extended for similar periods. If 
the objects pawned are not redeemed 
either by the wish of the owner or 
because of non-payment, they are 
sold at auction. 

Over twenty expert valuers are 
permanently employed. They set a 
fair price for every article pawned. 
The money advanced is a little be- 
low this expert estimate. In the case 
of gold and jewelry the value is re- 
lated to, and is a little less, than the 
market price for these items. 


For those articles which pass 


Former palace has been modernized to accommodate flourishing loan business 


Conveyor transports items from storage area 
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through the auction room a reserve 
selling price is set which is about 
ten per cent higher than the money 
advanced, but is still well below mar- 
ket prices. After the auction sale the 
owner receives back the balance be- 
tween the amount of his debt to the 
bank and what has been obtained 
from the auction. 

An auction is held on the morning 
of every working day in the year. 
Six auetioneers sell off several hun- 
dred items a day in one of the large 
halls of the palace which was once 
the monastic refectory. 

On an average between two and 


three thousand people pass through 
this pawn-broking premise every 
day, either with the object of pawn- 
ing or of reclaiming what has al- 
ready been given. For the latter, a 
mechanical conveyor system was -in- 
stituted two years ago. This consists 
of a series of trays which pass by the 
counters where the customers have 
come to reclaim their possessions. 
The receipts for these are placed in 
the passing trays which then travel 
through the storage and strong- 
rooms. The articles required, neatly 
boxed, are then placed on the trays 
and make their way back to the wait- 








COOK’S 


FIRST WITH 


$250 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
New and exclusive with Cook’s! 


e So very convenient for carrying large sums. 


e Issued in a distinctive orange color. 


e Backed by the world’s largest travel organization. 


e Your clients will like these Cook advantages: 
$10, $20, $50, $100, and $250 denominations. 


\ssuance cost still only 75¢ per $100. 
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ence, proved efficiency and promptness in attending the 
whole process of collections. 
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ing customer. This is claimed to be 
the only mechanism of this sort in 
any pawn-broking establishment in 
the world. Its installation has saved 
a considerable amount of man-power 
and has shortened by several hours 
the time which the claimants previ- 
ously had to wait for the return of 
their possessions. 

How great a service this institu- 
tion performs for the poor can be 
seen by the patient queues of people 
in front of the counters waiting to 
pawn their trinkets. The vast ma- 
jority of them are obviously poor 
people in need of immediate money 
to meet some unforeseen eventu- 
ality. In the main they have gold 
necklaces with gold religious charms 
to offer, things which are held in 
great value by most poor Italian 
women. Dr. Garbarino, who is in 
charge of this pawn-broking opera- 
tion, said that many of the pledges 
are eventually redeemed. 


o o . 
Portfolio Outlines 
Puerto Rico’s Taxes 


Banking officials, financial advis- 
ers, attorneys and accountants will 


| find the new Puerto Rican tax in- 


formation portfolio just released by 
the Commonwealth’s Economic De- 
velopment Administration to be 
quite helpful. 

The portfolio includes legal papers 
which analyze the tax outlook for 
U.S. industry in Puerto Rico and 
contains the full text of the island’s 
industrial incentives law. Among its 
components are: What Happens 


Lenient to foreigners 


YOU SHOULD KNOW 


About 


TAXES 


In 


PUERTO RICO 


COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
ornce oF ANO 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RIGO 
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When Exemptions End: Retrospect 
and Prospect in Puerto Rico by Mil- 
ton C. Taylor, associate professor, 
Michigan State University; Tax As- 
pects of Operation Under the Puerto 
Rican Exemption Program by attor- 
neys Harry J. Rudick and George S. 
Allan; a special report on new tax 
developments in Puerto Rico by Coop- 
ers & Lybrand Inc.; the 1960 edition 
of What You Should Know About 
Taxes in Puerto Rico by Puerto Rico’s 
Treasury Department; and the text 
of the Puerto Rico Industrial Incen- 
tives Act of 1954 as amended up to 
June 30, 1960. 

The tax portfolio may be obtained 
by writing to Department PR, the 
Economic Development Administra- 
tion, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. 
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Merchant Bank Merger 

The merger movement now affect- 
ing British industry has extended to 
some of the most respected institu- 
tions of the City of London. Two 
long-established merchant banks that 
merged on April 11 were Lazard 
Brothers and Edward de Stein. 

This new move follows upon the 
heels of two other important city 
unions—S. G. Warburg & Co., with 
Seligman Bros. in 1957 and Philip 
Hill, Higginson with Erlangers in 
1959. 

The company to be formed as a re- 
sult of the latest merger will be 
known as Lazard Bros. (incorporat- 
ing Edward de Stein). Sir Edward 
and his partners will become mem- 
bers of the Lazards board and the 
staff of de Stein will move into the 
Lazards building. 

Sir Edward de Stein first launched 
his business as a private finance 
house after the First World War and 
in 1920 he transformed it into a part- 
nership. One of its early specialties 
was the salvaging of companies in 
financial distress. Another early ac- 
tivity was providing help and advice 
for small private companies hoping 
to grow into major public corpora- 
tions. But the firm has become best 
known for its management of a num- 
ber of investment trusts. Its_activi- 
ties here have gained for it a leading 
role as an investment and financial 
adviser, and as an issuing house to 
many large corporations. 

It is its last group of activities 
which will make it particularly wel- 
come in the Lazards organization. 
Lazards has also been taking an in- 
creasing interest in such activities, 
but the mainstay of its business has 
always been the financing of interna- 
tional trade. In the early days it con- 
centrated almost exclusively on bill 
finance, but at an early stage it began 
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This new 68 page booklet 
published by A. N. Z. Bank 
is a ready reference for those 
interested in the expanding 
flow of portfolio or direct 
investment in Australia, 


Some of the subjects dealt with in detail include: 


@ Why Australia is an attractive investment field. 
e Avenues for investment in Australia. 

e Investment intelligence. 

e@ Yields; brokerage; duty; taxation, 

@ Exchange control; service for investors, 


A copy will gladly be sent free on application on your Company's 
letterhead to: 


General Manager’s Office 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
394/396 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 


or 
The Manager 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
71 Cornhill, London, E. C. 3, England 





AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
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to branch out into wider fields of 
banking and foreign exchange. 

The combined resources of the two 
concerns should be able to furnish a 
comprehensive range of financial 
services equal to all the demands 
likely to be made on a modern mer- 
chant bank in the 1960’s. 
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**Down Under’? Study 


The Commercial Bank of Australia 
Limited has published a book entitled 
“Opportunity Australia.” It contains 
valuable information for investors 
and manufacturers who are contem- 


plating establishment or extension 





of their business activities in Aus- 
tralia. 


National income and development, 
government, power, primary manu- 
facturing ‘and service industries, 
finance, labor and employment, and 
agreements on trade and housing are 
a few of the many subjects dealt with 
in detail in its 19 comprehensive 
chapters. 


In short the publication provides 
a complete survey of Australia as a 
rapidly growing nation. Individuals 
and corporations are presented with 
an outline of what they can achieve 
in Australia, resources they can look 
to and the atmosphere and conditions 








Resources 


Cash and due from Banks 
Investments : 
U. S. Government Bonds 


Other Investments 
U. S. Government 
Loans and Discounts 
Other Real Estate 


Due from Branches 


Commitments (Per Contra) 
Other Assets 


Liabilities 


Deposits 


Other Liabilities 
Other Reserves 
Capital Paid In 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 





Banco Crepito y Anorro Ponceno 


PONCE, PUERTO RICO 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at the Close of Business 
December 31, 1959 


Bonds and Obligations of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico and its Instrumentalities 


F. H. A. Obligations fully guaranteed by 


Bank Buildings, Furniture and Fixtures 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit (Per Contra) 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Financing 


Rediscounts Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
Liability on Letters of Credit (Per Contra) 
Financing Commitments Outstanding (Per Contra) 


United States, Puerto Rican and Municipal Obligations carried at $17,809,850.00 
are pledged to secure United States and Commonwealth of Puerto Rico Funds. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


~ 


$ 12,949,415.35 
$ 6,683,505.86 


11,028,222.95 
254,140.00 
2,515,474.00  20,481,342.81 
75,043,112.21 
1,737,177.27 
252,667.99 


1,930,112.52 
548,156.74 


9,140,900.00 
1,425,198.52 


$123,508,083.41 








$101 256,360.77 


2,266,888.32 

548,156.74 

9,140,900.00 

1,331,575.34 

798,371.64 
$ 3,500,000.00 
3,500,000.00 
1,165,830.60 

8,165,830.60 


$123,508,083.41 
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Broad 156-page review 


within which they will operate. This 
picture is a promising one and a chal- 
lenge to industries expanding their 
activities beyond their existing con- 
fines, the study adds. 

The book will be gladly forwarded, 
free of cost, to businessmen and in- 
vestors who submit requests to the 
Manager, The Commercial Bank of 
Australia Limited, 335-339 Collins 
Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
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Foreign Trade Costs 
Cut by Italian Banks 


The commission paid to Italian 
banks for handling foreign trade 
operations has been reduced to 1% 
per cent. Formerly a flat commission 
of 3 per cent was chargeable by Ital- 
ian banks, half of which was payable 
to the Italian Exchange Office. 

The Exchange office has agreed to 
forego its share with the result that 
the commission charged for such 
operations has been reduced to 1% 
per cent. This reduction is aimed at 
encouraging the use of the services 
of the Italian banks by foreign 
customers. 
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Duteh Banks Venture 
Into Argentina 


Buenos Aires will soon have a 
new bank. It will be called Banco 
Tornquist S.A. and supplement the 
operations of Ernesto Tornquist 
& Co., Ltda., which has been in 
Buenos Aires since 1830. The capital 
of the new bank is divided equally 
between Nederlandsche Handel-Maat- 
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schappij of Amsterdam (Netherlands 
Trading Society) and Ernesto Torn- 
quist & Co. 

Part of the Dutch participation 
will be placed with the Banco di Mon- 
tevideo which is affiliated to the 
Netherlands Trading Society. The 
new bank will begin operations on 
Oct. 1, 1960. Mr. J. H. A. Sassen, 
head of the Foreign Department of 
the Netherlands Trading Society, 
will be entrusted with its manage- 
ment. 
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Ex-Wren Enters No-Man’s- 
Land as Legal Adviser 


A woman barrister, who served as 
a Wren mechanic during the war, has 
been appointed to the Lloyds Bank 
legal advisory staff. She is Miss Nor- 





Miss Noreen Gibbons 


Specializes in trust matters 


een Gibbons, 37, a law honors grad- 
uate of the University of Birming- 
ham, who has been with Lloyds since 
1949. 

Miss Gibbons is assistant legal ad- 
viser at the chief office of the bank’s 
executor and trustee department on 
Threadneedle Street in London. The 
job is a specialized one which ranks 
her equal in seniority to a bank 
manager. 

In commenting on her appoint- 
ment, E. J. Hill, the Bank’s chief gen- 
eral manager, said: “It demonstrates 
our policy of encouraging promising 
women on our staff. If they show 
they have the know-how, then we will 
appoint them to senior executive 
posts with great pleasure.” 
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Mobile Banks; New Version 
of Old Service Theme 


A modern version of the mobile 
bank was put on the road in Sydney, 
Australia, in August 1956, to take 
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VIA BANK OF AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


World’s most popular bank cheque 


Bankers know Bank of America Travelers Cheques for their 
world-wide acceptance, dependability and quick claim service 
... the very things that have made these familiar blue and 
gold certificates the fastest-selling bank cheque anywhere. 
Recommend them to your customers—and enjoy profit from 
more repeat business ! BANK OF AMERICA, N.T,& S.A. 
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Set pace for followers 


banking services to outlying dis- 
tricts, factories, schools and to coun- 
try shows, thereby bringing “bank- 
ing to the people.” 

But back in the 1860’s, the former 
Bank of Australasia (merged with 
the Union Bank of Australia in 1951 
to form A.N.Z. Bank) operated a 
mobile bank on the gold fields of 
Western Australia—a bank with a 
difference. 

The photo above shows Messrs. 
A. Forest and J. Dunn, employees of 
the bank, preparing to leave with 
their load of cash and gold from the 
fields at Coolgardie, Western Aus- 
tralia. The valuable cargo rests se- 
curely in stiffened bags on the front 
of the first camel, while its rider is 
perched precariously towards the 
rear. A loaded musket rests across 
his knees ready for use. 

Their mobile bank could not be 
classed as “smooth and efficient” even 
though its demand on fuel was negli- 
gible, and water reserves were ade- 
quately carried in the hump! 

In contrast, Australia and New 
Zealand Bank’s.20th century version, 
shown above, is the essence of glam- 
our and maximum security. The 20- 
foot long unit contains customer 





Banco Continental, Lima, Peru, has three mobile banks 


Modern counterparts are much more efficient and comfortable 


space, teller’s box, safe, and a man- 
ager’s office. Attractively designed, 
carpeted throughout, and tastefully 
modeled with maple fittings, the unit 
provides a restful atmosphere in 
strong contrast to the 1860 model. 








Liducest 100 Years’ 
Banking Experience. 
Branches throughout 
South America 


Bank of London & Montreal Limited, 


an affiliate, maintains a network of offices 
in Central America and the Caribbean. 





Head Office: London, England 
New York Agency: 34 Wall Street 
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A two-way radio telephone insures 
permanent contact with the parent 
branch at Melbourne. 

There’s no worry about security 
either. The entire unit is constructed 
with armored steel panels and 6-inch 
armored plate glass. The unit weighs 
6 tons and cost £5,500. 

Another example of the modern 
mobile bank is provided by the Banco 
Continental unit, shown above. It is 
one of three that is in constant serv- 
ice, visiting 22 places within 20 to 
25 miles of Lima, Peru, once a week. 
Banco Continental has been using 
mobile units since 1958. 
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Dutch Merger Pending 


Nederlandse Overzee Bank and 
Nedescobank, both of Amsterdam, 
have agreed to close cooperation, 
which - ultimately will lead to a 
merger. 

Nederlandse Overzee Bank was 
formerly called Nederlandsche Bank 
voor Zuid-Afrika and still has its 
biggest subsidiary in the Union of 
South Africa under the name of 
Netherlands Bank of South-Africa. 
The capital of Nederlandse Overzee 
Bank is 26.4 million guilders. 
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America’s modern way of doing business 





The NASA-USAF-Navy X-15 manned rocket gets a vital part... delivered with jet-age speed by AlIR EXPRESS 


X-15 part flies first 3000 miles by Air Express 


The scene: Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. Crack engineers work ’round the clock to ready the X-15 
for its flight to the brink of outer space. /ts engine, built by Thiokol in Denville, New Jersey, packs 
a 400,000 HP punch—more than the power of two giant ocean liners! Because of an accelerated 
assembly schedule, some parts—like this turbine pump contro/—are installed right on the flight line. 
They must be shipped fast, with kid-glove handling. In 

short, a job for low-cost AIR EXPRESS. Give your business —_>— 

these advantages, too. Ca// AIR EXPRESS to speed your A | | a? 

products FIRST TO MARKET.... FIRST TO SELL. & . =. 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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Cuts Bank Operating Costs. You'll save money in 
every department with the speed and simplicity of 
‘“‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines. Accounting procedures 
are simplified. Banking records are copied without expen- 
sive transcribing. Correspondence costs go down. In just 
4 seconds these all-electric ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Ma- 
chines copy directly from an original—with the clean, dry 
copy on white, bond-weight paper or on any of 6 colors. To 
see all that perfectly dry copying can do, call your local 
dealer .. . or mail the coupon below. 
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Thermo-fai @ Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. 
COPYING PRODUCTS @ Dept. DBH-50, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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« 
“‘Machines that mean business” § work at low cost. 
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Nedescobank was formerly Ned- 
erlandsch-Indische Escompto Mij, 
domiciled in Indonesia. This bank 
has been nationalized by the Indone- 
sian Government. The Dutch hold- 
ings and other interests of the bank 
were brought into the Nedescobank 
of Amsterdam, which was established 
early in 1959 with a capital of 7.8 
million guilders. 
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Artful Brochure 


Barclays Bank has just published 
a new booklet featuring a selection 
of works from its latest staff art ex- 
hibition, which was recently held at 
the London head office. 

The 27 works of art that are re- 





Typical staff entry 


produced in the booklet represent 
only a portion of the 360 entries in 
the latest exhibit—the third in the 
series. But they show the high stand- 
ard of sculpture, painting and draw- 
ing conducted by Barclays personnel 
in their non-working hours. 

The entire Barclays group of 
banks was represented in the dis- 
play, which featured a number of 
lively examples of modern art. 

One of the paintings, titled ‘““Porta- 
ferry, Co. Down,” is shown above. It 
was painted by E. W. Fearnside. 

The staff art exhibitions are held 
every three years, and draw many 
visitors during the week-long show- 
ings. 
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Dutch Banks 
Attract Savings 


A few years ago a number of 
Dutch commercial banks started 
competing with the old-established 
savings banks by openly attracting 
savings accounts. 

Hollandsche Bank-Unie (H.B.U.) 
of Amsterdam was the pioneer, as it 
had been in the field of general pub- 
licity. By offering an attractive in- 
terest rate and advertising it, this 
bank and some smaller banks suc- 
ceeded in paving the savings ac- 
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counts road for the big banking in- 
stitutions. 

Three of the big four followed suit, 
but their publicity in this new sphere 
only went into full speed in 1959. At 
present the rate of annual increase 
in the commercial banks’ savings ac- 
counts is no less than 17 to 18 per 
cent, while that of the savings banks 
and agricultural banks in 1959 was 
14 per cent. 

With an estimated 575 million 
guilders in savings accounts these 
commercial banks now hold over 6 
per cent of total savings accounts in 
the Netherlands. They represent at 
the moment some 9 per cent of the 
commercial banks’ total deposits and 
current accounts. 

The savings accounts conditions of 
De Twentsche Bank (one of the 
Dutch big four) of Amsterdam typi- 
fies general practices. This bank of- 
fers an interest of 314 per cent up to 
a maximum of 25,000 guilders. 
amount of 500 guilders a week can be 
withdrawn without advance notice, 
with a maximum of 1,000 guilders a 
month. The withdrawal of bigger 
amounts requires one month’s notice. 
Each deposit and withdrawal is reg- 
istered in a special savings account 
booklet. Interest is calculated in half- 


monthly terms on full amounts of 100 | 
guilders. Each year, on November 1, | 


the interest is added to the savings 
balance. 

With slight variations, similar con- 
ditions rule with the other banks, 


An | 





some of them offering interest of up | 


to 4 per cent. Most of them also have 
a minimum deposit of 250 guilders 
and some allow withdrawal without a 
month’s notice even for amounts in 
excess of 1,000 guilders if the amount 
is used for the buying of securities 
through the bank. 

These accounts do not entitle the 
holder to use them for “giro” pur- 
poses or for drawing checks. This 
has been laid down largely with a 
view to assuring the central bank 
that these accounts are quite similar 
to those of the savings banks and 
agricultural loan banks. 

Each of these commercial banks is 
now trying to attract more of these 
accounts by means of publicity. The 
Dutch banks, in developing the sav- 
ings account business, refrain from 
wooing the very small saver, who is 
indeed well served by the Postal Sav- 
ings Bank and the traditional private 
savings banks, as well as the agri- 
cultural loan banks. Their main ob- 
ject is to stimulate savings among 
those who can afford saving larger 
amounts but who, for some reason 


or other, have experienced a certain | 





hesitation to pass over the “marble | 


doorstep” of the banking institutions. 


This new field of activity has also ! 
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ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU...? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 
foundation more than 70 years ago. If you are inter- 
ested in doing business in Peru a letter addressed to 
us will assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 
Head Office -- LIMA 


106 Offices throughout the Country 
Capital: S/.100,000,000.00 
Surplus: S/.103,640,073.61 


"Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 
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another well-defined object. The 
Dutch banks mainly used to grant 
short-term self-liquidating credits, 
largely in the form of overdrafts to 
business or advances on current ac- 
count. But for some time now there 
has been considerable pressure on the 
part of business for acquiring fixed 
loans of a few years’ duration, re- 
deemable either in fixed terms or at 
the expiration of the loan. The Dutch 
commercial banks were not accus- 
tomed, nor in fact organized for the 
large-scale granting of such loans, 
there having been a decided reluc- 
tance on their part to enter into the 
sphere of investment credits. One 


reason was that the bulk of their 
liabilities to the public were repay- 
able on demand or at very short 
notice. 

This reluctance is-now disappear- 
ing and there is ample proof that the 
commercial banks have successfully 
ventured into the new field of medi- 
um-term lending. Netherlands Trad- 
ing Society and Amsterdamsche 
Bank have established special subsi- 
diaries dealing with such medium- 
term loans, and have had consider- 
able success. This has been followed 
by similar lending operations direct- 
ly on the part of big and small banks 
themselves. There was, however, a 
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“OPPORTUNITY 
AUSTRALIA” 


New book gives facts and figures on 
Australia’s Rapidly Expanding Economy 


“OPPORTUNITY AUSTRALIA” is the title of a book 
recently published by The Commercial Bank of 
Australia Limited for the information of investors 
and businessmen contemplating investment in, or 
establishing trade relations with Australia. 

The book presents in 19 informative chapters an 
overall picture of Australia’s economy, major 
developmental works, and many facets of primary, 
secondary and tertiary industries. 

A copy will be forwarded gladly to you upon 
request without charge or obligation. 


You are cordially invited to write to: 


THE 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
335 to 339 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


With a network of over 800 offices spread throughout Australia, New Zealand 
and London, The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited is well equipped to 
provide overseas friends with outstanding Banking, Trade & Investment Service. 
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limit to their lending, because Dutch 
banks strictly adhere to the axiom 
that medium or longer-term loans 
should only be granted by means of 
medium or longer-term deposits. And 
here is where the savings accounts 
came into the picture. 

A serious competition for the sav- 
ings banks exists, since the commer- 
cial banks can readily offer a higher 
interest rate because they can in- 
vest deposits in a more profitable way 
(for instance in reasonable yielding 
loans to industry and trade and in 
personal loans), whereas the savings 
banks are confined to investing in 
the non-risk bearing sphere. More- 
over, the savings banks still have 
large portfolios of low-yielding 
bonds. 

The commercial banks now offer 
savings account interest of between 
314 and 4 per cent, while the savings 
banks still have to linger at 3 per 
cent, though one or two of them, in a 
truly competitive spirit, have ven- 
tured above the 3 per cent level. These 
savings banks, however, will have 
to watch their reserve positions, so 
that a venture towards a higher in- 
terest rate may indeed become an 
adventure, which is certainly not in 
the line of Holland’s sound savings 
banks. 
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Just Too Much 


We know that our readers appre- 
ciate the extra effort we put into our 
magazine, but every now and then 
we go too far. 

On. page 69 of our April, 1960 
issue, for example, an extra “1” 
creeped into our listing of earnings- 
deposits trends of the world’s larg- 
est banks. We indicated that the 
First National Bank of Chicago’s 
deposits had increased by 10.1 per 
cent last year over 1958, instead of 
the 0.1 per cent intended (on the 
basis of rounding off the actual .06 
per cent increase). 

The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago’s deposits at year-end totaled 
$2,707,636,000, compared to $2,705,- 
882,000 on December 31, 1958. The 
bank boosted its earnings from 
$22.62 in 1958 to $25.52 last year, 
or by 12.8 per cent. 
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German Banking Explores 
New Operation Fields 


“German banks do not offer the 
almost autonomous administration 
of pension funds belonging to com- 
mercial enterprises, as is the prac- 
tice in the U.S.A. But recently the 
Frankfurter Bank established new 
departments in leading centers to ad- 
minister property held in trust, and 
possibly other large national banks 
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WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP YOUR 
SECURITIES WITH HANOVER 


As a Hanover correspondent, you enjoy these safekeeping benefits: 
¢ Proximity to major securities markets. 
¢ Savings in postage and insurance charges. 
¢ Portfolio review. 
* Elimination of auditing details. 
* Coupons clipped and maturities followed for you by Hanover. 


¢ Protection for your securities by the same measures and 
controls that safeguard our own. 


Isn't this the practical kind of correspondent service you've been 
looking for? 
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and important regional banks may 
follow suit,” according to an expert 
of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in West Berlin, Germany. 

Concurrent with the present in- 
crease of general public investments 
in securities, the issuance of invest- 
ment certificates has developed 
strongly. In Germany, these securi- 
ties are handled by banks, in contrast 
to general U.S. practice. 

The first investment trust, estab- 
lished in Germany by several regional 
banks in 1949, was the only one until 
1956. At present there are eight, rep- 
resenting 17 separate funds. Inven- 
tory value rose to DM 2.2 billion by 


the end of 1959, from DM 100 million 
in 1956. In addition, German banks 
sold certificates of foreign invest- 
ment funds to German subscribers in 
1959 at the rate of DM 83 million 
annually. 

Counseling services are of in- 
creasing importance also both in resi- 
dent purchase of foreign securities 
and foreign purchases of German se- 
curities. 

German participation in interna- 
tional securities markets has devel- 
oped rapidly since the removal of for- 
eign exchange restrictions which had 
blocked this business for 30 years. 

On the other hand, progress in an- 
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other banking development—the in- 
creased transfer of money without 
the use of currency—still meets with 
obstacles. Efforts to popularize the 
cost-saving check have been relative- 
ly unsuccessful; even the success of 
the automotive-fuel check introduced 
by credit banks and savings banks 
last fall is still undetermined. 

A strong obstacle, the spokesman 
added, is the leniency of German 
penal law on illegal use of checks. 
German banks are now demanding 
increased penalties for the illegal 
use of checks as a specific offense 
instead of a general fraud. Experts 
believe that such a revision of the 
German penal law might ease the 
use of checks in general and wage 
payment by checks in particular. 

Free services rendered by German 
banks have increased lately. Even the 
smaller banks maintain economic de- 
partments which publish information 
on bank activities, issue stock price 
lists, provide data on foreign trade, 
and economic reports on individual 
foreign countries, and maintain com- 
prehensive data files. They also pre- 
pare special reports for customers. 
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Future Skyscraper 


A new chapter will soon be written 
into the story of South African bank- 
ing architecture by the Netherlands 
Bank of South Africa—one of the 
four leading commercial banks. 

The bank is building a 14-story 
glass and concrete building for its 
new headquarters in the heart of 
Johannesburg’s downtown financial 
center. An old building has already 
been demolished to make way for the 
new edifice which is scheduled to be 
occupied in 1962. 


Construction under way 


Future headquarters, Netherlands Bank 
of South Africa 
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CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND RESERVES OVER $21,000,000 


LAWYERS TITLE SERVICE AVAILABLE IN 44 STATES, 
INCLUDING HAWAII; AND IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, PUERTO RICO AND CANADA. NATIONAL 
TITLE DIVISION OFFICES: CHICAGO * DALLAS ° 
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CANADIAN BANKING 





Canadian Investment 
Reeord Is Foreeast 


Canadian capital expenditures for 
1960 will reach a new record of 
$8,770 million, according to an esti- 
mate of the Canadian Department of 
Trade and Commerce. The 1960 esti- 
mate is 4 per cent higher than that 
of last year. 

The prediction places $5,942 mil- 
lion for construction, an all-time rec- 
ord. Machinery and equipment ex- 
penditures will reach $2,828 million, 
8 per cent higher than last year. 

The government report states that 
business investment is expected to 
recover substantially this year. The 
emphasis is expected to be on re- 
source-based industries, especially in 
forest and mineral products. Com- 
mercial building of stores and offices 
is also expected to be up this year. 
Outlays for housing and social capi- 
tal are expected to be lower than for 
the past two years, but there is ex- 
pected to be an increase in construc- 
tion of institutions such as hospitals 
and university buildings. Construc- 
tion spending by the federal, provin- 


Banks use various publications to attract personnel 


Opportunities in banking spelled out to graduating seniors 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


cial and municipal governments com- 
bined is expected to be slightly 
higher than in 1959. 

The report “Private and Public 
Investment in Canada Outlook 1960” 
is the result of a survey of 18,000 
establishments of all kinds, as well 
as institutions and government de- 
partments across Canada. The report 
also shows that expenditures for re- 
pairs for 1960 will reach new records 
of $1,374 million for construction 
repairs and $1,441 million for ma- 
chinery and equipment. 
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Bank Reeruiting Aids 


A number of Canadian banks are 
using daily, weekly and school publi- 
cations to recruit school graduates 
for their staffs. The Bank of Mont- 
real in full-page advertisements so- 
liciting young people, offers a booklet 
on career opportunities in the bank. 

The advertisements are aimed at 
graduating high school seniors, and 
list the advantages offered in a bank- 
ing career. 

The Royal Bank of Canada points 
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with an eye on the future... 
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GRADUATES 








You can climb fast lee 
in the “ROYAL” 








out in its advertisements the oppor- 
tunities for fast advancement with- 
out influence, chances for jobs in the 
bank’s many branches outside Can- 
ada, and the courses in banking 
available. It also offers a booklet on 
the future for young people in bank- 
ing. 
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President Muir Dies 


James Muir, 68, chairman and 
president of the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, largest bank in Canada, sixth 
largest in the world, died on April 
10. M. M. Walter has been named 
chairman and president ufter serv- 
ing as vice-president and board mem- 
ber since 1955. 

James Muir, who was noted for his 
candor, was instrumental a few years 
ago in starting a day-to-day Cana- 
dian money market. 

He started with the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland at 15 years old at 
Peebles, Scotland, came to Canada in 
1912 and was posted to the Moose 
Jaw, Sask., office of the Royal Bank 
of Canada. He moved up rapidly, 
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2, ADVANCEMENT WITHOUT INFLUENCE. Nothing counts 
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The American 400 perforates thousands 
of items an hour. It offers a foolproof 
permanent way to cancel, date, number, 
validate, void, receipt or otherwise 
mark paper—through many carbons. 
Automatic paper-trip operation. Choice 
of 1, 2 or 3-line copy, including change- 
able date or number. Quiet, powerful, 
handsome, occupying space of only 
62 by 13 inches. A leader in the field 
since 1910, American makes a full line 
of perforators. Write for literature. 
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being transferred six times and pro- 
moted 10 times. He became presi- 
dent of the bank in 1949. He was a 
director of numerous Canadian cor- 
porations and financial institutions 
including the Montreal Trust Co. and 
the Royal Bank of Canada Trust Co. 

He was the first Canadian banker 
to tour Russia, in 1956, and in 1958 
toured Communist China on a round- 
the-world banking trip. As a result 
of his China tour he opened an office 
of the Royal Bank of Canada at Hong 
Kong, the first Canadian bank to do 
so. 
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Small Loan Companies 
Continue to Prosper 


Well over 80 per cent of small 
loans in Canada are issued by United 
States controlled companies, W. R. 
MacGregor, superintendent of insur- 
ance in the Canadian government, 
recently reported to the Canadian 
Senate Banking Committee at Ot- 
tawa. He stated that Household 
Finance Company and _ Beneficial 
Finance Company together made 
nearly 70 per cent of small loans in 
Canada last year. There were several 
other U.S.-owned firms operating in 
the field. 

In 1959 the total of small loans, 
those under $1,500, declined by about 
10,000 to 1,097,000. But the average 
size of the loan was larger and total 
small loans last year totaled $527 
million as against $478 million the 
previous year. The average rate of 
interest was about 1.6 per cent a 
month. 

The Canadian Small Loans Act 
limits interest to two per cent a 
month on loans under $300, one per 
cent monthly on amounts between 
$300 and $1,000 and one-half of one 
per cent monthly on amounts be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,500. The aver- 
age rate on a $500 small loan in 
Canada was 1.81 per cent a month. 

Mr. MacGregor told the committee 
that the small loan business can be 
carried on most efficiently by large- 
volume companies, so that it is not 


| surprising U.S. loan chains have en- 


tered the Canadian field. 
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Mercantile Bank Forms 
Trust Organization 


Mercantile Trust of Canada was 
formed in February by the Mercan- 
tile Bank of Canada to provide a 
wider range of financial and manage- 
ment services to individuals and cor- 
porations in Canada and abroad than 
the bank alone can provide. Head 
office will be at Montreal, alongside 
the headquarters of the Mercantile 
Bank of Canada, youngest bank in 





Canada, which was founded in 1953. 
The two organizations are affiliated 
with the Nationale Handelsbank of 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. 

Mercantile Trust of Canada does 
not anticipate any branch offices in 
Canada at present. It will handle 
most types of business common to 
Canadian trust companies but will 
make no effort at present to cultivate 
a savings bank business paying 
higher interest than banks, as do 
other Canadian trust companies. 

H. E. Moquette, president of the 
Mercantile Bank of Canada, is also 
president of the new affiliate. Other 
officers, all of Montreal, are C. B. 
Brown, vice-president; T. B. Ryan, 
general manager; G. S. Lynch, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and directors J. O. 
Asselin and A. F. Lucas. The com- 
pany being privately-owned, data on 
its capitalization is not available. It 
is registered under Quebec provin- 
cial legislation. 
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Saving Habits Explored 


Savings of Canadians are dis- 
cussed in the February 1960 Com- 
mercial Letter of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Toronto. Savings 
habits of Canadians are much like 
those of other industrialized coun- 
tries, the bank points out. Personal 
saving in Canada has averaged seven 
per cent of disposable income for 
many years. 

Canadians save more by way of 
home ownership than do people of 
Great Britain, about two-thirds of 
Canadian families last year owning 
their homes, the report states. Cana- 
dian saving in stock holdings is not 
as great as in the United States. The 
report also points out that while in 
the decade between 1949 and 1958 
real disposable income per capita 
rose by 19.3 per cent in Canada, and 
by 23.8 per cent in the United States, 
there was no comparable difference 
in the savings ratio in the two coun- 
tries. 

The Commercial Letter _ states 
“rising incomes are supposed to in- 
crease the tendency to save, but 
urbanization, a large volume of ac- 
cumulated savings, and changes in 
the structure of the population may 
be offsetting influences. Aspirations 
towards higher living standards are 
additional reasons why Canadians 
have not saved more as they earned 
more.” 
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Booklets Boost Canada 


The Royal Bank of Canada has 
compiled a number of its recent 
Monthly Letter issues into two 
booklets, one ‘“‘This Canada Of Ours” 
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especially for new Canadians, and 
the other “Conserving Canada’s Re- 
sources” for teachers and conserva- 
tion leaders. 

In the compilation “This Canada 
Of Ours,” the bank covers such topics 
as the Canadian way of life, the 
meaning of citizenship, the part 
taken by the royal family, Canada’s 
government, Canadian culture, pre- 
serving freedom, the role of Canada 
in the world, and relations between 
Canada and the United States. 

Canada’s vast resources in soil, 
food, forests, minerals, wild life and 
water are dealt with in detail from a 
conservation angle in the second 
booklet. The brochure consists of ten 
of the monthly letters and an illus- 
trated booklet on conservation of 
wild life. 
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Branch Building 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
has opened a new branch in the 21- 
story Norton Building at Seattle, 
Washington, replacing a unit which 
had been in the Hoge Building for 
34 years. The new branch occupies 
the entire ground floor of the new 
building, has floor-to-ceiling draped - | 4 
windows, and light-colored counter if S- ye iegW 0 ana a 
top. Officials from the state of Wash- 
ington and the province of British 











Columbia attended official opening The monthly Business Review published by 
ceremonies. Sila : ; Canada’s First Bank gives up-to-the-minute 
Toronto-Dominion Bank is build- , . 

ing a new $1,500,000 six-story bank- analyses of economic events and trends in 

ing office at Jasper Avenue and 100th Canada. Your clients with present or potential 

Street, Edmonton, Alberta. interests north of the border will find it an 

The new building will be of rein- : es ear P 

forced concrete and stone construc- invaluable “bird’s-eye view” of the Canadian 

tion, with curtainwall construction business scene. If you would like to have one 

above the first floor. The lower floor : . eee h 

will be used for savings departenent or more of your clients’ names placed on the 

and railway ticket and telegraph of- mailing list for the Review—or if you would 

fices, with escalators to carry cus- like to receive it yourself—simply write to our = Two Wall Street 

tomers to the main floor banking Headquarters 

room. A distinctive feature will be nearest U.S. office. yo Canadian 

a sun screen metal panel the full : . Hae ae 

height of the building above the en- The Business Review is just one of many Seek een’ 0 

trance doors on Jasper Avenue. The publications and services the BofM provides __ this address, the 

building is to be ready in August , . A : B of M places at 

1961. to help you assist your clients with Canadian your disposal the 
pe? interests. Whenever you need facts, contacts facilities of an or 

or services in Canada, the Bank of Montreal ee yg senna, tem 
Staff Promotion is at your call. across Canada. 


A. A. Johnson has been appointed 
supervisor of bank branches in the 


West Indies and British Guiana for BANK OF Mon TREAL 


the Royal Bank of Canada. This area Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 
is assuming greater importance in od BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 

the bank’s business, which in addi- District Headquarters: 

tion to Canada covers the Caribbean, 70 2 mittioN CAmAnians Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


South America, Great Britain and NEW YORK: Two Wall St. - SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


France with 96 branches. Mr. John- NED: Some et ee ee 
son was formerly assistant super- Head Office: Montreal 


visor of branches in Quebec, New 800 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES—$3,000,000,000 
Brunswick and Eastern Ontario. 
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New business overseas — 
thanks to his hometown banker 


























During a business call, an officer of 
one of our correspondent banks found 
his customer perplexed about a 
foreign problem. The customer, a 
manufacturer, was having difficulty 
establishing agents and distributors 
for his products in certain countries 
overseas. The banker promised to 
help and knew where to turn. 

He called our International Bank- 
ing Department and explained the 
situation. Through our network of 
overseas correspondents, an immedi- 
ate territorial survey was made in 
the areas involved. The survey pro- 


The 
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duced excellent contacts, which were 
passed on to the manufacturer. 

The result? The manufacturer 
completed selling and distribution 
arrangements that materially in- 
creased the efficiency and profit of 
his overseas operation. And our cor- 
respondent received a substantial 
increase in the accounts carried by 
the manufacturer. 

The Northern Trust offers your 
bank experienced assistance in all 
phases of banking, and our staff will 
always give prompt, personal atten- 
tion to your needs. 


RUST 


NORTHWEST CORNER 








LASALLE AND MONROE 


{In the Heart of the Financial District * Chicago, Illinois * Financial 6-5S500O * Member F.D.1.C. 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








Holdup Precautions . . . Of in- 
terest to all security officers, espe- 
cially in those institutions that main- 
tain branch financial offices, is this 
informative manual produced by an 
Eastern bank. Noting that branches 
located in suburbs represent the most 
fertile field for holdups, the author 
describes the actions that should be 
taken by branch staffs in the event 
of a holdup. The booklet also lists 
steps to be taken to minimize un- 
necessary dangers. Suggestions that 
could aid in the apprehension of 
bandits are also presented in this 
manual. 


New Quarters Design . .. This 
beautifully-illustrated brochure tells 
a story, in pictures and captions, 
about new developments in the field 
of bank architecture and construc- 
tion. The photo tour gives the reader 
views of the interiors and exteriors 
of new buildings. Its pages feature 
strategic areas, both within and out- 
side of the bank where new building 
ideas have enhanced the building’s 
appearance and aided its utility for 
customers and employees alike. 


Getting Into The News. . . To- 
day’s emphasis on the benefits of 
good press relations and the need 
for publicity makes this booklet of 
timely value. Produced by one of the 
nation’s largest insurance firms, it 
covers the basic essentials of news 
reporting. It describes the type of 
information that makes news, how to 
work with staff members of the local 
papers, how to write news releases 
and features stories, and how to pre- 
pare material for radio and tele- 
vision. The 24-page booklet is cleverly 
illustrated. 


Southeast Investment Funds... 
Reprints of Federal Reserve Bank 
studies on sources of funds for capi- 
tal investment in the Southeastern 
part of the country have been 
gathered together in this 60-page 
booklet. Included in its pages are 
chapters on the measures of financial 
resources in the Sixth District, finan- 
cial institutions as sources of funds, 
corporate financing, and sources of 
funds for state and local government 
borrowing. 


Universal Pro-Rater ... For 
quick computation of pro rate figures 
on sums of from one cent to $10,000 
by days and months, this 32-page 
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booklet is a particularly handy guide. 
Interest_may be pro-rated on bonds, 
preferred stocks, mortgages or on 
any fixed income on a 365-day basis. 
It also pro-rates, at a glance, real 
estate taxes, insurance, assessments, 
leases, etc. Financial institutions may 
find this copyrighted booklet an 
effective advertising and good-will 
builder. 


Vital Records Protection .. . 
Safekeeping of records is the busi- 
ness of this Kansas firm that oper- 
ates a 128-acre underground for- 
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Storage area pictured 


tress of security for the Central 
United States. This four-color bro- 
chure takes the reader through a pic- 
torial tour of the mammoth storage 
center and details the various facili- 
ties of the one-time salt mine that 
lies 650 feet below the surface of the 
ground. The firm’s record retention 
program is described as are plans for 
the reconstruction of a customer’s 
records. 


Accrual Accounting ... A sys- 
tem of control that produces an ac- 
curate method of accrual accounting 
as a by-product of its operation is 
explained in this speech reprint. The 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obli- 
gation, under an _ arrangement 
whereby the requests are referred 
promptly to the producers. Sim- 
ply address requests on bank or 
company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 











speaker refers to methods generally 
known as operating on a cash basis 
and operating on an accrual basis, 
and explains why many of the coun- 
try’s banks actually do business 
under some system that touches on 
both cash and accrual procedures. 
The advantages of this firm’s com- 
plete system are outlined in illustra- 
tions the speaker uses to describe 
auditing processes and he emphasizes 
the need for comprehensive controls 
to guard a bank’s sound position. 


Boating U.S.A. ... The burgeon- 
ing small boat market, of special 
interest to instalment loan depart- 
ments of the nation’s banks, is re- 
viewed in detail in this excellently- 
prepared statistical booklet. The rec- 
reational boating industry’s sales, 
including boats, motors and trailers, 
are detailed for 1959 and projected 
through 1960. The authors give 
several reasons for their belief that 
the boat market will expand even 
more sharply this year. Several 
charts graphically review the boating 
market and identify major buying 
areas. The authors also discuss the 
consumer debt picture. 


New England Economy... A 
projection of the New England econ- 
omy over the next decade has been 
published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston as a part of its an- 
nual report. The 60-page publication 
digests a series of special bank 
studies of the region’s future and is 
heavily documented with charts and 
tables. In addition to projecting the 
area’s population increase, the study 
also directs attention to the region’s 
manufacturing, tourism, agriculture, 
residential construction, financial in- 
stitutions, personal consumption, and 
several other areas pertinent to the 
economy. 


Marketers, Consumers, Critics 
.. . With the growing popularity of 
the sales approach in banking, mem- 
bers of management as well as ad- 
vertising and public relations staff 
members might well consider review- 
ing this booklet on market research. 
Several of the points the author 
makes are as closely related to sell- 
ing bank services as they are to sell- 
ing durable consumer goods. The 28- 
page booklet concerns itself with 
marketing ethics, motivation  re- 
search, and the importance and effec- 
tiveness of advertising. 
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Overheard in Chicago: 


“Call Pittsburgh National ... theyll be able to give you 


the information you need. ‘They really know Pittsburgh.” 
Total Resources . . $982,512,211.22 | Capital and Surplus . . $81,000,000.00 


W PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK 


Member F.D.I.C., 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


Erroneous Cashing of 
Series E Bonds 


The Superior Court of New Jersey 
denied a bank’s motion to dismiss a 
suit for conversion and breach of 
contractual right involving the cash- 
ing of United States Savings Bonds. 
The bonds were in the joint names of 
the plaintiff and his mother with the 
right of survivorship. Payment, how- 
ever, was actually made to a third 
person. 

One interesting point made by the 
court was that the defendant bank 
was equitably estopped from relying 
on the defense of the statute of limi- 
tations. 

Seven United States Savings 
Bonds, Series E, in the joint names 
of the plaintiff and his mother were 
cashed by the defendant with pay- 
ment made to the brother of the 
plaintiff, while the mother was in a 
mental institution as an incompetent. 

Following her death, the plaintiff 
brought an action against his broth- 
er for an accounting and filed an af- 
fidavit that he had no knowledge of 
the conversion of the bonds until 
after the filing of the account by his 
brother. 

The court pointed out that “On the 
reverse side of the bonds clear in- 
structions are set forth as to how the 
right to payment for the bond is 
established. The defendant did not 
comply with the instructions as set 


forth on the back of the bond. The | 


plaintiff had a right to rely upon and 


to expect that the bank would com- | 


ply with them. . . . whether we say 


the bank was guilty of acts of wrong- | 


doing or merely 
negligent act of one of its employees 
makes no difference. 

“The bank had notice as to how 


the bonds were to be cashed and the | 


failure of the bank to cash the bonds 
in accordance with the rules and reg- 
ulations annexed on the back of the 
bonds was a failure or a breach of a 
duty which it owed to the plaintiff. 
The defendant was under a duty to 
make sure whoever cashed the bonds 
was one of the parties named on the 
face of the bond. The plaintiff had a 
right to rely upon the representation 
that the bonds would only be cashed 
in accordance with the instructions 
typed on the back of the bonds. 

“It would be most inequitable to 
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permit the bank, as the result of its 
actions, to come forward now and 
assert the defense of the statute of 
limitations. The plaintiff made a 
timely demand upon the defendant 
for the monies within the statutory 
period, after he made discovery that 
the bonds had been cashed.” 

The period of limitation in cases 
such as the present runs only from 
the discovery of a fraud by the in- 
jured person. Since it was the bank’s 
action which constituted equitable 
fraud, it was estopped from inter- 
posing the defense of the statute be- 
cause equity enjoined such a defense. 
Thomas v. ... Trust Company, 157 
A.2d 355 (1959) 


4 a * 
Interpleader Upheld 


In an action by the payee of a 
cashier’s check to overrule a bank’s 
interpleader, the Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma upheld its lower court in 
overruling the motion. (An _ inter- 
pleader is a proceeding by a person 
or company to compel parties mak- 
ing the same claim against the person 
or company to litigate the matter 
among themselves.) The court’s rul- 
ing was based on the view that the 
bank’s cashier’s check was issued 


without consideration and was not 
in the hands of a holder in due course. 

The Mid-Central Towing Company 
presented to the bank a check of 
which it was the payee and the D-X 
Sunray Oil Company was the payer, 
and the bank was the drawee. In re- 
turn for this check, the bank issued 
to Mid-Central its cashier’s check. 
Before the cashier’s check was pre- 
sented for payment, a stop-payment 
order on the original check was issued 
by its drawer to the bank. 

The checks involved over $9,000. 
The bank charged the account of 
D-X Sunray with that amount and 
credited it to its general ledger, sub- 
ject to the outstanding cashier’s 
check, and then paid the amount of 
that check into court. 

The action was on the cashier’s 
chéck. The Court pointed out that the 
rights of a holder in due course, with- 
out notice, were not involved as Mid- 
Central was the payee named in the 
cashier’s check and as such not con- 
sidered a holder in due course. The 
pertinent statute provides that ab- 
sence or failure of consideration is a 
matter of defense against any person 
not a holder in due course. The Court 
said: “It follows that if a bank issues 
a cashier’s check without considera- 
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tion, payment may be refused when 
presented by the original payee, as 
he is not a holder in due course.” 

The Court below did not make a 
specific finding that the stop-payment 
order was received by the bank prior 
to the issuance and delivery of its 
cashier’s check, but the Court on 
appeal presumed that the trial court 
found every special thing necessary 
to be found to sustain its general 
finding, and therefore took as a 
premise the fact that the stop-pay- 
ment order was prior to the issuance 
and delivery of the cashier’s check. 
Mid-Central Towing Co. v. National 
Bank of ... 348 P.2d 327 (1960) 


5 o 


Fraud as Defense on Note 


The Supreme Court of Colorado 
reversed its lower court in holding 
that there was a jury question as to 
whether a note was induced by fraud 
when the carpeting for which the 
note was given wore out in a few 
months. 

The note on which suit was 
brought was signed in blank by the 
defendant and was labeled a contract, 
but the small print revealed that it 
was a promissory note and a chattel 
mortgage. The amount subsequently 
filled in was $1,009.80 and the name 
of the bank was filled in as payee. 
The bank officer testified that in 90% 
to 100% of the cases the note was 
filled in when the bank received it, 
but was not sure about this partic- 
ular note. Both the salesman and the 
trade name of his company disap- 
peared. 

The Court pointed out that the 
primary burden of establishing fraud 
is on the defendant because “every 
holder is deemed prima facie to be a 
holder in due course.” Nevertheless, 
the court said, when it is shown that 
the title of any person who is nego- 
tiating the instrument is defective, 
then the burden is on the holder to 
prove that he, or some person thru 
whom he claims, acquired title as 
a holder in due course. 

The alleged false representations 
were that the carpet was equal in 
quality to the sample, that the pur- 
chaser would receive a credit of 
$50.00 for agreeing to a photograph 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 
the computer operation is divided 
into three shifts—with day, twilight, 
and night crews. The night group, 
for example, will specialize largely 
in bookkeeping, but unforeseen dif- 
ficulties may sometimes make it nec- 
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of the carpet when laid, and the 
agreement by the salesman to pay 
$25.00 for each customer produced 
by the defendant. The Court said: 
“The theory of defendant that the 
representations ... all add up toa 
swindling operation finds support in 
the evidence and is sufficient in qual- 
ity and quantity as against a holder 
not in due course. The issue whether 
the contract and note were induced 
by fraud was therefore a question 
for the jury.” 

The defendant’s contention that he 
signed the note, believing it was a 
contract, the Court found to be in- 
sufficiently supported because he was 
duty-bound to read the instrument 
and it was negligence as a matter 
of law to sign without reading the 
document in the absence of a show- 
ing of inability to read. 

The law provides: “Who is holder 
is due course. A holder in due course 
is a holder who has taken the instru- 
ment under the following conditions: 

“(1) That it is complete and reg- 
ular upon its face; 

“(2) That he became the holder 
of it before it was overdue, and with- 
out notice that it had been previously 
dishonored, if such was the fact; 

(3) That he took it in good faith 
and for value; 

“(4) That at the time it was ne- 
gotiated to him he had no notice of 
any infirmity in the instrument or 
defect in the title of the person ne- 
gotiating it.” 

The Court agreed that no value 
was given by the bank because while 
following receipt of the note from 
the salesman, the bank credited his 
account, there was no suggestion that 
he was allowed to draw checks 
against the credit thus extended. 

“Whether the mere crediting of a 
depositor’s account, without more, 
constitutes the giving of value, or 
whether an actual detriment must 
have been suffered has not been here- 
tofore decided in this state. The rule 
appearing to be more just and reason- 
able is that which holds the mere ex- 
tension of credit to be insufficient to 
constitute value. This is the view 
adopted by a great majority of courts 
in the United States.” 

Also there was a question as to 
whether the instrument was com- 


AUTOMATION A REALITY 


essary for the day crew to handle 
this work. Without standard com- 
munications the morning group 
would not understand the operating 
instructions relating to the bookkeep- 
ing job. 

Perhaps a better insight into the 





plete and regular on its face, since 
the bank was not certain that it was 
filled in when delivered. 

Atkinson v. . . . State Bank, 348 
P.2d 702 (1960) 
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Note for Debt 
Waives Defenses 


A buyer who was aware of alleged 
defects in goods at the time he gave 
a promissory note in settlement of 
his account was held by the Superior 
Court of Pennsylvania to have 
waived the defenses and could not 
assert them in a later action on the 
note. 

A retailer of household furnish- 
ings had purchased a number of rugs 
from the plaintiff, who was a whole- 
sale distributor. The business deal- 
ings between the parties were orig- 
inally upon open account, but when 
the defendant became delinquent he 
executed at the plaintiff’s suggestion 
a series of promissory notes. 

The one in question was for $500 
and the defendant claimed that de- 
fects in certain goods furnished per- 
mitted a counterclaim in the amount 
that remained owing. The defendant 
admitted that he was aware of all of 
his complaints prior to the execution 
and delivery of the note in suit. 

The principle at issue was “ ‘One 
who gives a note for the payment of 
a debt, after the same has been con- 
tracted, waives all defenses of which 
he had full knowledge at the time 
such settlement was made.’ 

“The general rule is set forth... 
as follows: ‘A voluntary execution of 
a negotiable instrument, without 
duress or mistake, and without be- 
ing induced by fraud or deception, 
waives any defense to the demand 
for which the note was given.’ ” 

The court restated the well recog- 
nized rule in Pennsylvania that 
“When one ‘gives a note in renewal 
of another note, with knowledge... 
of a partial failure of the considera- 
tion for the original note, or of false 
representations by the payee’, he 
‘waives such defense and cannot set 
them up to defeat ...a recovery on 
the renewal note.’ ”’ 

Renard Linoleum and Rug Co. v. 
David D. Price, 156 A.2d 361 (1959) 


work of the operations research 
teams can be gained through a report 
on the experience of the five-man 
group, headed by Don Patterson as 
leader, that was assigned to deposit 
accounting. 

The bookkeeping operation was di- 
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“We're definitely sold on Walk-Up facilities. Mosler showed us volume can be increased.”—J.M. Seare, Cashier, Zions First National Bank 








“Mosler Walk-Up allowed us to 


offer low-cost after-hours service” 
(and brought us new customers, too) 


...says Mr. John M. Seare, Cashier of Zions First 
National Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. “When we 
installed a Mosler Walk-Up Window at our main 
office, we were able to offer longer service hours 
without the cost of operating the entire institution 
with light bills and full staff. One person operates 
the window. One bank officer is on duty for loan 
information. That’s all. 
——— is “The window’s success,” 
RK. = he continued, “was over- 
whelming. Our traffic in- 
creased, and more persons 
opened checking and sav- 
ings accounts at our bank 
when they noted our 3 to 6 
P.M. service.” 
Zions First National Bank 
selected a Mosler Walk-Up 





Mosler Vault Door 
at Main Office 


Window because of previous success with Mosler 
equipment, which includes After-Hour Depos- 
itories, Drive-In Windows and Vault Doors. A 
35-year old Mosler Vault Door is still giving su- 
perb service. Another factor was the service Mosler 
offered in design of vaults and facilities. Mosler 
equipment is presently operating in Zions’ main 
office and two branches. 

Why don’t you call on Mosler? 
Problem solving is our spe- 
cialty. Let us put our experi- 
ence at your service...on 
Drive-In and Walk-Up Win- 
dows, Vaults and Vault 
Doors, plus a complete range 
of protective equipment. 
Write for “Auto-Banking 
Plans Manual.” 





Mosler Drive-in Window 
at Zions First National 


The Mosler Safe Company 


Dept. B-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Factories, Hamilton, Ohio 
World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 
In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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AT SOUTH SHORE NATIONAL BANK, QUINCY, MASS., 


“BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC BANK BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


90 


The scene: the bank accounting operation at South Shore National Bank, Quincy, Mass. The 
equipment: Burroughs F-4000 Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machines. The results, according 
to Senior Vice President Harry E. Finley: ‘‘This equipment met all of our expectations. Its 
high level of efficiency resulted in substantial reductions of operating costs. It would be 
impossible to do today’s work with twice the number of machines that this electronic equip- 
ment replaced.’’ Tomorrow the Visible Record Computer: ‘‘Exhaustive comparative studies proved 
to us that this system is in line with our policy of step-by-step utilization of the most economi- 
cally feasible advanced techniques.”’ Why the VRC: ‘‘We will be able to take full advantage of 
the improved managerial knowledge provided by applying broad-scale VRC data processing 
to bank accounting—checking accounts, installment loans, mortgage loans and savings 
accounts among other operations.”’ 


South Shore National is one of many banks helped to ever increasing levels of accounting 
efficiency by Burroughs automation equipment. For details, action—and results—call our 
nearby branch now. Or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and VRC—TM’s 
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SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT HARRY E. FINLEY REPORTS: 


DOUBLE OUR PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY.” 


“ON THE WAY,” ACCORDING TO MR. FINLEY, “NEW ENGLAND’S FIRST BURROUGHS B251 VISIBLE RECORD COMPUTER IN- 
STALLATION, WITH THE SOPHISTICATED TECHNIQUES TO IMPROVE OUR OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT CONTROL.” 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS /| in electronics and data processing systems” . 


Burroughs 
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vided into five areas of study: spe- 
cial checking, regular checking, con- 
trol section, service charge analysis, 
and several miscellaneous phases such 
as stop payments and statement mail- 
ing. Each member of the research 
team was made responsible for study- 
ing one of these areas. 

However, their work was coordi- 
nated. The group prepared a write- 
up of the existing bookkeeping oper- 
ation, and developed procedure flow 
charts. By such means they became 
familiar with all of the areas under 
study, and learned how they fit into 
the whole picture. 


ROM their individual and collec- 

tive studies, the group began to 
figure out what functions could be 
applied to a computer and what 
should remain manual. Eventually 
the research team developed a de- 
tailed description of what the proce- 
dures would be for a deposit account- 
ing system, and how it would affect 
certain bank policies. This was sub- 
mitted to management and received 
approval. 

Following this, four of the re- 
search group delved into the pro- 
gramming phase, including block dia- 
grams and the many other techniques 
involved for such operations as: gen- 
eral sort and merge, daily edit, post- 
ing, daily item merge, statement run, 
and week-end runs. The leader, Don 
Patterson, busied himself with a sys- 
tems study of operations outside the 
computer function (such matters as 
input preparation, new procedures 
for stop payments, etc.). Also, how to 
handle output from the computer, in- 
cluding such matters as the prepara- 
tion of journals and statements, the 
problem of return items, and so on. 
He tackled conversion problems, in 
addition. 


THER banks may be interested in 

some of the details of our special 
checking account changeover to com- 
puter operation. Following a series 
of meetings to acquaint officers and 
supervisors in bookkeeping and tran- 
sit with the plan, a first step in the 
actual conversion was to set up mas- 
ter name-and-address records for the 
special checking accounts, tabulating 
cards being punched with this infor- 
mation to provide for the input of 
this data to magnetic tape records 
during the conversion. 

The conversion has taken place in 
numerical sequence, ledger by ledger, 
or about 4,000 accounts at a time. 
As previously indicated, pending the 
installation of MICR equipment our 
approach has been to index into a 
manual converter the customer’s ac- 
count number and the item amount 
directly from the face of the docu- 
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ment. The manual converter prepares 
a punched paper tape, which is read 
into the computer to update the ac- 
count record. The converter also ac- 
cumulates totals for the batch settle- 
ment and final control, at the same 
time listing all information on a sin- 
gle journal. 

For approximately the first month 
of the changeover the computer oper- 
afion was a parallel run, the special 
checking accounts continuing to be 
processed on Burroughs Sensitronics 
as well. All controls, computer gener- 
ated and other, are maintained in the 
bookkeeping department along with 
the check files. 

Throughout, the research group 
has insisted on adequate controls in 
the bookkeeping operation. One step 
in this direction has been to specify 
extra registers in the converting 
equipment soon to be installed. These 
will be helpful in connection with for- 
eign items that are missorted or 
drawn on other banks. The convert- 
ing equipment will give us the abil- 
ity, without extra effort on the part 
of the operator, to accumulate these 
items in a separate register, and ob- 
tain a separate listing that can be 
sent back to the proof department. 
The equipment will also accumulate 
batch totals, and a grand total for 
final settlement with the proof de- 
partment, without extra listing on 
the part of the operator. And, it pro- 
vides a total against which the com- 
puter total must agree. 

The current function of the book- 
keeping research team is to keep on 
top of the special checking operation 
to be sure it is being done correctly, 
and to see that the bookkeeping de- 
partment and computer operation are 
coordinated. Also, the group is still 
studying regular checking. As men- 
tioned, it is expected that the change- 
over to EDP for these regular ac- 
counts will start early this fall. 
Meanwhile, one member of the book- 
keeping research team has become 
midnight shift supervisor; this shift 
is primarily responsible for deposit 
accounting. Another will be mainte- 
nance programmer for policy revi- 
sions, etc. 


O much for the work of the opera- 

tions research groups. It should 
also be mentioned that considerable 
help and direction has been given to 
our automation program at an upper 
level. 

An electronics data processing 
committee, consisting of top opera- 
tions people and group systems lead- 
ers who will be affected, meets every 
two weeks to review EDP progress 
and to remove any obstacles that 
have arisen. The committee is at a 
level that can make decisions, instead 





of having to defer matters pending 
consultations with superior officers. 
Alfred C. Graff, senior vice-president 
who has the overall responsibility 
for the automation program, is chair- 
man of this committee. 


HE EDP group has been split up 

to study and report on automation 
preparations in the following areas: 
installation of a numbering system; 
check book and imprinting require- 
ments; customer and public relations 
phases; indoctrination of officers, 
supervisors, and other personnel; site 
location and preparation for equip- 
ment; comptroller: and audit proce- 
dures; development of forms, records 
and reports; study of job evaluation 
relating to EDP; planning of organi- 
zation training and operation; book- 
keeping; transit; mutual funds; cor- 
porate trust; retail banking; and 
branch operation. , 

Meanwhile, as research work pro- 
gressed and programs were developed 
for the computer, it became neces- 
sary to set up an electronics data 
processing section — an operating 
group—responsible for turning out 
the automated records. 

Joseph Perret, formerly of Bur- 
roughs Corporation, joined the staff 
last December to serve as manager 
of EDP operations. He is responsible 
for computer and MICR operating 
personnel and equipment utilization, 
maintenance of work schedules, and 
adequate reports and records per- 
taining to machine performance and 
production costs. 


UR EDP operator training dates 

back to 1958. We now have a 
group of 23 people, some drawn from 
within the bank, some from outside. 
As planners laid out the machine 
work, meetings were held with each 
of the research group leaders to find 
out what the various systems require- 
ments were as to work deadlines, ete. 
The final result was a 24-hour sched- 
ule for the jobs first going on the 
computer. Retail banking was allo- 
cated to the day shift, mutual funds 
to the twilight, and bookkeeping plus 
Ready Money were scheduled for the 
night crews. As one example of the 
timing factors involved, bookkeeping 
was scheduled at night because up- 
dated ledger records are needed by 
8 a.m. 

Supervisors for each of the shifts 
were selected first, and then they and 
Manager Perret acted as a team in 
allocating the rest of EDP personnel 
to the three shifts. They are being 
trained in operating the automation 
equipment; the aim is to have the 
various members of a shift able to 
operate flexibly, and also to have all 
shifts cooperate together. Each shift 
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supervisor must be especially cogni- 
zant of the functions and problems 
of the before-and-after. shifts, and 
this is one reason why they sat in on 
our original scheduling of the four 
jobs first being automated. 

What about the “‘down time” prob- 
lem? We are, of course, hopeful that 
this will not be a frequent occurrence. 
However, in scheduling jobs we have 
left gaps or extra time to allow for 
servicing. We have been somewhat 
liberal in our time allowance, and it 
may be possible to reduce the gaps 
after we have gained more experi- 
ence. If there is equipment difficulty 
we will give preference to work that 
must be updated daily, notably book- 
keeping. The installation of our sec- 
ond 220 system, scheduled for mid- 
1960, will provide complete back-up 
facilities. 

This is where our planning has 
brought us to date. As noted, we have 
reached the point where we are proc- 
essing special checking, revolving 
credit, other new instalment loans, 
and mutual fund insurance account- 
ing on the computer. And, as was 
also mentioned at the outset, we have 
purposely developed, tested and in- 


stalled the data processing phase of 
our automation program before get- 
ting into the item processing phase. 

Now we are coming up to the point 
of embarking on the job of processing 
the items electronically. We are phys- 
ically and organizationally prepared 
for the delivery and installation of 
equipment for implementing the 
MICR program. Enroute to us is the 
first of our magnetic character rec- 
ognition sorters. 

With this installed, we will be get- 
ting our first experience on the item 
processing phase of the job. This will 
again give us an opportunity, before 
we get into full-scale operation, to 
see how successfully the check im- 
printing problem is being met, both 
internally and by our suppliers. It 
will give us a chance to train per- 
sonnel, and develop the scheduling 
requirements for the sorting and con- 
version operation. In other words, 
we will have an opportunity to do a 
“clean-up job” before going on to the 
next phase. 

Then, with a couple months of ex- 
perience behind us, we will round out 
our full complement of MICR equip- 
ment with acceptance in early sum- 


mer of the amount encoding and au- 
tomatic converting units. With the 
arrival of these units we will be in a 
position to switch over from manual 
converting to full-scale MICR proc- 
essing. 

Under this full-scale program ou~ 
amount and account encoders wil! 
serve as encoding proof machines 
performing a three-fold function: 
1. Proving incoming work. 2. Im- 
printing the amount on each item in 
magnetic ink. 3. Originating the au- 
dit trail that is so important to the 
entire data processing procedure. 

The sorter-converter will then pick 
up, and as a by-product of the initia! 
sorting pass, convert the item infor- 
mation from the document itself to 
magnetic tape. The magnetic tape in 
turn will serve as original input to 
the 220 data processing system. 

With this linking of the item proc- 
essing phase to the data processing 
job we will have rounded out our total 
system. 

We will have reached our original 
goal or destination, recognizing of 
course that there will be refinements 
and new applications ahead as our 
horizons widen. 


VALUABLE MARKETING TOOL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 
and services; and, the effects of ad- 
vertising. 

The A group turned up a large 
area of public ignorance about the 
services offered by banks. They 
found the public wants cordiality, 
recognition by name, promptness of 
service. They also found some fac- 
tors that influence a customer’s 
choice of bank: convenient location 
and hours; warmth in decor and per- 
sonnel; a feeling of being wanted 
and welcomed as customers. They 
learned how their advertisements 
were penetrating, and uncovered 
marketing appeals that would make 
their advertising more productive. 
They revealed some deficiencies in 
their personnel. Findings of B group 
banks were similar, with the differ- 
ences expectable because of size of 
institution and community. 

Every top management saw the 
survey findings. In 80-plus per cent 
of all those banks the findings were 
accepted at the top as valid, but 19 
per cent of top managements took 
the reports in bad grace, refused to 
believe them, or were just plain un- 
interested. The same 80-plus per cent 
reported action taken in consequence 
of the survey results. Of the A banks, 
92 per cent felt that study was worth- 
while; of the B banks, 100 per cent. 
Two-thirds of all banks say they will 
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continue their research activities. 

Resultant changes among the A 
banks included actions ranging from 
liberalized loan policies to opening 
new branches and added emphasis 
on retail banking for a mass market. 
The B banks broadened their cus- 
tomer’ services, revised banking 
hours, and remodeled banking quar- 
ters. One bank reported, “It put man- 
agement on its toes!”’ Banks in both 
groups transferred personnel to im- 
prove treatment of customers. 

Advertising and public relations 
policies got an overhauling by 72 
per cent of the A group, 57 per cent 
of the B group. Most of the A bank 
changes boiled down to a more per- 
sonal appeal about bank services. 
Several banks increased advertising 
and public relations budgets, one 
bank organized a public relations de- 
partment. Some began to merchan- 
dise their advertising and public 
relations programs to their own 
personnel. Both A and B banks in- 
creased their participation in com- 
munity affairs. 

Advertising approach was revised 
by 72 per cent of the A banks. Most 
of these took the retail banking ap- 
proach, using mass appeal techniques 
and more informal, informative copy 
to bring in consumer loans and sav- 
ings accounts. Only 43 per cent of 
the B banks modified their advertis- 


ing approach, all of these in much 
the same direction as the A banks. 
Average in the two groups was 66 
per cent. 

In the field of advertising and copy 
testing, a relatively small share of 
the questioned banks reported any 
experience. The largest proportion of 
pre-testing was reported on news- 
paper advertising, 18 per cent aver- 
age. In pre-testing each media 
group, and in pre-testing advertis- 
ing themes, banks that had used this 
technique were predominantly in 
favor of it. Only 12 per cent of B 
banks keep a comparative record of 
individual advertisement _ results, 
though 42 per cent of the A banks 
do so. 

In media testing much the same 
results were found. Among A banks 
73 per cent investigate cost-per- 
thousand prospective audience; B 
banks, 47 per cent. Comparative re- 
sults by media are checked by 44 per 
cent of A banks, 26 per cent of B 
banks. About half as many keep run- 
ning records of results in various 
media, and all but one bank using 
such a record report they have bene- 
fitted from the findings. Over 70 per 
cent of all reporting banks have 
found certain days of the week most 
effective for their advertising. 

As must by now be apparent to 
the reader, the findings of our ques- 
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Fully Transistorized Stenorette-T with either dictating 





or transcribing accessories—only 1 gg FI 





Junk costly cylinders—and one-shot belts and discs 


One re-usable Stenorette Tape outlasts thousands of these relics 


Why put up with time-consuming dictating 
methods? Talk on tape—the modern way 
—with a Stenorette-T. 


Stenorette-T is fully transistorized for 
instant use—the fastest, easiest machine 
you can use. No frantic fingering. No 
embarrassing mistakes. One-button 
“‘mike-center” control lets you dictate, 
backspace, review. . . and, if you say it 
wrong, erase as you say it again right! 


Your secretary transcribes faster too. 
No pre-listening for errors. There are none. 
She types it right the first time. Automatic 
Voice Control gives her uniform play-back 
at all times. No sudden shouts or whispers! 


You get big mileage out of Stenorette 
magnetic tape. Each reel or magazine gives 
you up to 45 minutes of continuous dic- 
tation. ..and you use it over and over again. 


And, remember, a complete Stenorette 
system—fully coordinated for both dic- 
tating and transcribing with desk models 
for your office, portables in the field— 
costs you half that of other systems. 


No other machine compares in cost, 
quality or features. Ask for a revealing 
15-minute demonstration (and free trial 
in your own Office) . . . the quickest way to 
learn all the facts about the revolution in 
dictation that starts with a Stenorette. 


blll Stenorette’ 


—more DeJur- Grundig Stenorettes are sold in the United States than all other magnetic dictating machines combined. 
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Stenorette® 
COMPANION. 
Battery-powered 
Portable. Fully tran- 
sistorized. 45 min. reel. 
Fully compatible with 


desk-model Stenorette. 4 99 50 
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(------------------ 


DeJUR-AMSCO Corporation, Business Equipment Div. 
Northern Bivd. at 45th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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tionnaire study did nothing to 
weaken our faith in research. Our 
subsequent experience with research 
has been uniformly convincing of its 
value. 

Our mid-1956 pilot survey had 
brought to our attention a number 
of interesting facts. Perhaps the 
most outstanding finding was that 
43 per cent of the people surveyed 
gave convenience as their strongest 
reason for selecting a bank, while in- 
terest rates importantly influenced 
only 4 per cent. The impact upon us 
was tremendous because of our own 
geography. Our bank building is on 
a site so busy—and convenient—that 
more than 10,000 people a day pass 
through our ground floor concourse, 
which amounts to several times our 
actual customer traffic. Yet we had 
less than our share of either savings 
or personal checking accounts in pro- 
portion to the size of footings of all 
downtown banks. 

Many of the other findings of that 
early survey would probably apply 
just as aptly to almost any other 
bank. For instance: Women are as- 
suming increasing importance in the 
selection of a family bank. Modern- 
ized physical appearance is needed 
to attract customers. In-bank traffic 
begets more in-bank traffic. Ease of 
traffic flow into the main banking 








Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


BD) UNITED ©. 
STATES. desien 
Sign Co., Inc. *, service, 








Dept. BC, 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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area is a necessity. Cages impair a 
feeling of customer warmth. A re- 
ceptionist is desirable. One depart- 
ment can feed business to another. 

Three and one-half years later, 71 
per cent of all the suggestions made 
by the agency in its pilot survey have 
been translated into bank policies 
and procedures, are in work, or 
under active consideration. And this 
was only the pilot survey! 

The first result was a “new look” 
in the bank’s advertising. Recogniz- 
ing a need for more personal: ap- 
proach to a broader segment of the 
public, we shifted our newspaper ad- 
vertising from the financial sections 
to run-of-paper where it can reach 
the mass audience. We concentrated 
our local advertising budget in news- 
papers, becoming one of the largest 
financial advertisers in two of Chi- 
cago’s four dailies. Our advertise- 
ments began to look like stories from 
the mass-circulation picture maga- 
zines, with heavy emphasis on pho- 
tography and a story line about 
people. 

In the course of this advertising, 
we found that most of the general 
public had little or no idea of our 
bank’s location. Consequently we 
eased out of our advertising our tra- 
ditional trademark — which had no 
other signficance—and began _in- 
stead to show a corner of the bank 
building and a_ street-corner sign. 
When the bank added a time-and- 
temperature sign on the building 
corner, we incorporated this sign in 
the drawing. We display the bank’s 
address and telephone number prom- 
inently in all ads. 


O meet the survey’s disclosure of 

needed modernization, the bank 
undertook a remodeling program that 
will run through the next two or 
three years. Automatic elevators were 
installed. Escalators will run from 
street floor to main banking floor. 
Counters are scheduled to replace 
cages. A customer service area will 
dislodge the street-floor space now 
dedicated to proof, transit and book- 
keeping. The safe deposit area is 
beautified beyond all belief. Air con- 
ditioning is being installed through- 
out the bank. Even behind-the-scenes 


| work areas are being refurbished. 


By mid-1958 the advertising 
agency. completed its major survey 
of customer and non-customer atti- 
tudes: who knew the bank; who 
knew about it; why they banked 
here, or didn’t. 

This survey yielded an _ even 
clearer picture of our prospect and 
customer. He wanted first of all to 
be treated as a dignified personal 
entity. He wanted recognition and 
quick, efficient personal service. He 





expected dignity, stability and safety 
in the place in which he kept his 
money, but he insisted on warmth 
and friendliness, too. He was not 
afraid of a bank, as his father was; 
he was used to doing business there, 
just as in any other place of business. 
But he did not know all he should 
know about all the services a bank 
has to offer. 

One thing stuck out like a sore 
thumb. With the exception of the 
city’s two largest banks, the average 
man or woman knew almost nothing 
about any other bank than his own. 
That meant that City National still 
had a long way to go in its advertis- 
ing to the general public. 


UR present customer, to be sure, 

had only praise for his treat- 
ment. He liked the speed and efficien- 
cy with which his transactions are 
handled, and he was most impressed 
with the bank’s warm, friendly, per- 
sonalized service. But with all this 
praise from its customers, City Na- 
tional was virtually unknown outside 
its own family circle. 

So our advertising took another 
tack. It stayed within the picture- 
story framework, but began to stress 
warmth and friendliness and the 
multiplicity of services available. 
Supervisors gave even more atten- 
tion to attitudes of contact person- 
nel toward customers. 

After this, another survey was 
undertaken. It tested the impact of 
City National advertising against 
that of other banks. This was a check 
to see if the bank is on the right 
track, and what can be done to im- 
prove its advertising. A regular re- 
search budget is now part of the 
overall advertising allocation, and 
this promises to be a continuing and 
vital tool of the bank’s marketing 
effort. 

We frequently are asked, “How 
much does all this scientific research 
and testing cost you?” The cost is 
surprisingly low. While the ground- 
work was being laid, our research 
cost got up to 3 per cent of our total 
advertising expenditure. With many 
of the basic facts now established so 
solidly that they should remain trust- 
worthy guides for at least a few 
more years without rechecking, our 
research cost has fallen to the neigh- 
borhood of 1 per cent. 

In percentage terms, research 
should of course cost us less than a 
much smaller bank because of our 
larger total budget—even though the 
smaller bank can do an acceptable 
research job for considerably fewer 
dollars. We believe that beyond all 
doubt research can be added to the 
tool-bag of any bank at a cost the 
bank can easily afford, if only be- 
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“Eggs have added $4000 a week to farm income,” says Dealer Carmack (left) to Banker Bowers. 


“WORKING WITH OUR PURINA DEALER, 
WE’VE HELPED FARMERS MAKE MONEY” 


—says Eugene L. Bowers, Vice-President, 
National Bank of Dover, Dover, Ohio 


“Our Bank’s teamwork with Purina 
Dealer Ralph Carmack, of Carmack 
Farm Service, has added greatly to 
the farm income of the area,”’ says 
Mr. Bowers. “‘For example, farmers 
we’ve helped in commercial egg 
production have increased the area 
income by $4000 a week over a year 
ago. 

““Many of Mr. Carmack’s customers 
are among farm folks we’ve helped 
with production loans. We finance 
dairymen, hog raisers and beef cat- 
tle feeders as well as commercial egg 
producers. We may lend on the 
farmer’s signature or take a chattel 
mortgage on his poultry or live- 
stock. We have had no losses on 
such business. 


*“We have added several new cus- 


PURINA...vouR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


tomers through the Purina Dealer 
and we consider his recommenda- 
tion of a borrower to be reliable. 
His work with farmers, in helping 
them follow modern practice, is ex- 
tra protection for our loans. 


“We get a great deal of satisfac- 
tion,” says Mr. Bowers, who for- 
merly was a county agent, “‘in help- 
ing farm folks with both advice and 


financing.” 
* a os * 


National Bank of Dover, which has 
been serving farmers since 1867, finds 
production loans to be good, profitable 
business. They are safe, profitable, and 
the fast turnover of money means that 
more people can be helped. Such 
loans contribute to rural prosperity... 
and that adds to prosperity in town. 
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cause it is certain to make the bank’s 
advertising more productive when 
the research findings are believed 
and acted upon. 

Besides using research for overall 
institutional guidance, we also use 
it departmentally. The savings oper- 
ation is a case in point. 

Early in 1957 management ex- 
pressed concern over the lack of 
growth in the savings department. 
It was decided to use straight ad- 
vertising to build up savings depos- 
its. The agency was asked to come 
up with the single best savings ad- 
vertisement they could devise, and 
they turned to pre-testing. 


TARTING with nine advertise- 

ments, the agency used field in- 
terviews to determine their most ap- 
pealing features. These then were 
combined into six advertisements and 
retested. The winnings points then 
were condensed into two advertise- 
ments and tested again. The winner 
was the one we used. 

This test-tube advertisement was 
first used at mid-year interest period 
of 1957. It carried a mail-in coupon, 
and the flood was on! During the 
six-week period of the promotion, 
City National was second in new ac- 
counts to only one Loop bank—and 
that bank paid the highest interest 
rate in the downtown area. A care- 
ful record was kept of the insertion 
days, and at the year-end our cam- 
paign was built to conform with 
what we thus learned. 

This savings advertisement was 
modified for use in the 1957-58 
Christmas Club campaign, and the 
second-place advertisement was tried 
also. That year’s Christmas Club 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 


make general announcements that 
will be of interest to the staff. 

At a typical session, we will an- 
nounce promotions of staff, contest 
winners in our business development 
program, or any unusual business 
transaction that the bank may have 
had during the week. 

The Saturday morning meetings 
are usually led by some member of 
top management. But we let junior 
officers handle these meetings, too. 
We feel that by introducing the guest 
speaker, who may be a director, a 
local businessman, or some visiting 
dignitary, the officer obtains valuable 
know-how in conducting other bank 
meetings, whether it be a depart- 
mental, division or committee affair. 

We don’t always have a guest 
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broke our records, and the results 
from the interspersed savings ad- 
vertisements were also gratifying. 
Again, the insertion days were 
checked for pull with an eye toward 
an even more effective campaign in 
mid-1958. 

Some longer-run continuity was 
tried in the mid-year campaign, 
again based on lessons learned. 
Again accounts were opened on a 
mass scale, and the next Christmas 
Club was the same story. But there 
was one fly in the ointment; a large 
fly with a bite! 

The savings department kept sepa- 
rate track of these mail-in savings 
accounts. Opening balances were 
low, as expected in a mass marketing 
operation. But many of these ac- 
counts did not grow as they should, 
and they were expensive to service. 
The average calibre of savings cus- 
tomers thus gained convinced us the 
bank’s sights were set too low. 

So we changed our aim. We placed 
savings account advertisements in 
financial sections and financial news- 
papers, directing these at the up-and- 
coming young executives. At first 
these carried coupons. The desired 
class of savings accounts began com- 
ing in, generally through the front 
door but often by telephone. There 
were almost no coupons received. 
This forced us to realize that these 
folks just don’t send in coupons, and 
thereafter we keyed our advertise- 
ments otherwise. These brought a 
slower but steady volume of desirable 
savings business. 

The lessons learned through ex- 
perience-tempered research findings 
have influenced our entire advertis- 
ing approach. The effects are recog- 


A PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


speaker at the general personnel 
meetings. Sometimes we show train- 
ing films on telephone etiquette or 
conduct a how-to-do-it session on 
some phase of public relations or 
operations. Our supervisors are gen- 
erally the instructors who work out 
the meeting programs on their own. 

But top management tries to re- 
serve part of the time for its own 
announcements. We may, for ex- 
ample, go over our quarterly state- 
ment, reviewing particular areas 
where we did exceptionally well, or 
vice-versa. We don’t try to ridicule 
anybody at these meetings, but we 
don’t soft-pedal trouble spots either. 
The staff expects us to be quite open 
in our treatment of a bank matter 
and will often dig in deeper than we 
would like to discuss it. But we don’t 





nizable, whether the advertisement 
is trying for correspondent bank ac- 
counts in banking magazines, solicit- 
ing trust business in high-income 
general media, or offering our full 
gamut of institutional services in the 
daily run-of-paper. Pre-testing the 
advertisements has made our adver- 
tising measurably more effective. 
Checking the results by media, by 
advertisement, and by days of inser- 
tion provides proof of how well the 
advertising job is being done—and 
helps us do it better next time. 

The question that most often 
comes our way from other bankers 
is, “Has research been worth what 
it costs you?” 

Our answer is an_ emphatic, 
“Yes!” Motivation research and 
market research have exerted meas- 
urable influences on our bank, all the 
way from our advertising themes, 
copy and format to physical layout 
of our banking rooms and even top 
management decisions on business 
development policies and personnel. 


OWEVER, research, no matter 

how carefully done, is not an 
end in itself. It must be coupled with 
creative thinking on the part of man- 
agement and those who prepare ad- 
vertising. And finally, this must be 
linked to aggressive selling of the 
bank’s services in order to achieve 
optimum effect. 

Results attained in consequence of 
our research have been almost uni- 
formly good. They have paid off in 
profit dollars. 

We can truthfully say that for us 
research has proved itself in the 
world’s toughest laboratory — the 
competitive market place. 


want to hide anything and will give 
them all the details they request. 

Departmental meetings are gen- 
erally called at the end of our general 
personnel sessions. The department 
managers go over any points that 
their workers want clarified, or they 
may interpret what an announced 
policy change or some new program 
might mean to the staff. 

In addition to these weekly meet- 
ings we have two divisional meetings 
each month. The division head calls 
his people in and discusses such sub- 
jects as cost reduction, a new service, 
or whatever else he feels needs to be 
brought into ‘sharper focus. His 
assistant or some other member of 
his supervisory group may be called 
in to head the meetings. 

Our management group meetings 
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Edward P. Vreeland 


President, Salamanca Trust Company 
Salamanca, New York 

“Our relationship, over the 
years, with Textile Banking 
Company could not have been 
more pleasant and satisfactory. 
Through TBC’s efforts in 
helping one of our accounts 
through a difficult period, 
the company has developed 
into one of the city’s largest 
industries. Without such 
splendid cooperation this 


would not have been possible.?? 





* * * 


Can a bank and a factor work hand 
in hand? It’s a question we have often 
been asked. And we are grateful to 
the Salamanca Trust Company for 
this unequivocal answer. 

There are many circumstances in 
which TBC can work with a bank with 
benefit to both, as well as to a third 
party—the bank’s customer. Some of 
them are set forth in our new booklet 
**4 ways to make your business grow.” 
May we send you a copy ? 








TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


55 Madison Ave., Dept. BC, New York 10, N. Y. 


SUBSIDIARIES: B C 


T. B. C. Associates, Inc., New York 
Southwest Texbanc, Inc., St. Louis 
Pacific Texbanc, Inc., Los Angeles 
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are held twice a month, too, on the 
second and fourth Thursdays of the 
month, from 8:00 a.m. to 8:45 a.m. 
The meetings are attended by our 
supervisory group, consisting of 24 
people. Reports on goals, objectives, 
budgets, income and expenses, our 
business development call program, 
new building plans, new services, and 
the like, are discussed at these ses- 
sions. 

Occasionally outside speakers are 
brought in to speak to this executive 
group. But most of the time these 
people are together to air new ideas 
or to overcome banking problems. 

At these sessions, we may brain- 
storm charge account banking or 
some new service, and find it quite 
helpful. At other times, we have used 
role playing to advantage. “Sally” 
and the supervisor have become 
familiar trademarks at these ex- 
ecutive meetings, for they fit in well 
with the fictitious situation aimed at 
improving our overall supervision. 
Sally often poses some problem that 
confronts one or more of our super- 
visory group and the group becomes 
most eager to solve it. 

It can be seen that communications 
. play an important part in our in- 
formal training of personnel. We 
have a monthly newsletter for the 
staff that contains information on 
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new services or policies, announces 
weddings, births, engagements, etc., 
provides tips on public relations, 
business development techniques, and 
the like, and serves as a sounding 
board for new projects. 

This open line of communication 
between management and staff has 
given us real team spirit. No one 
feels that he or she is being pushed 
into anything, and the officers find 
that staff members are quite eager 
to tackle additional assignments. The 
merit ratings and our liberal pay 
scales, meantime, assure each em- 
ployee of fair treatment. 


UR chairman, Irwin Miller, and 

President S. E. Lauther, insist 
that we compare our salary figures 
annually with those of other banks 
our size in the 7th Federal Reserve 
District, and make sure that pay for 
each position at our bank equals or 
surpasses the District average for all 
other banks of our size. 

A few years ago we started an 
“intern” program for college finance 
juniors who wanted to take advan- 
tage of it. Each summer we take 
in one or two of these college stu- 
dents and introduce them to banking. 
They rotate throughout the bank and 
will often gain insight as to what 
phase of banking they want to set 
their sights on in the final semester. 

Wilbur Andersen, for instance, is 
now a trust officer with us. He orig- 
inally came to the bank in the sum- 
mer of 1952, to participate in this 
program. He worked as a teller, spent 
time in our loan department, was in 
our operations room for a while han- 
dling ledgers and entries, switched 
into our trust department a few 
weeks, and by Fall was convinced 
that the trust department was his 
calling. 

When one of our division heads is 
away from the bank on vacation or 
attending school, one of his sub- 
ordinates sits at his desk and makes 
the decisions the senior officer would 
normally make. The same thing hap- 
pens when I am away. Another mem- 
ber of our Operating Committee will 
sit at my desk and take over my work. 
This may be the person who is nor- 
mally in charge of our Trust Depart- 
ment or our Instalment Loan Depart- 
ment. We find this gives everyone a 
better idea as to what the other man 
is doing. 

This phase of our executive de- 
velopment program has been in ex- 
istence for a couple of years and has 
proved to be very interesting and 
helpful. 

Our officers and supervisors are 
the strongest boosters of our busi- 
ness development program. They are 


expected to make at least one call a 
week, and will often exchange follow- 
up calls with someone else who has 
interests similar to those of the 
prospect. They are not passing the 
buck, though. It is really a case of 
feeling that Joe, who is an avid 
golfer, might make more headway 
with Mr. Smith, who shoots 18 holes 
every Saturday morning. Or they 
may call upon some member of the 
Elks club, who has never met fellow 
officer Charlie, who belongs to the 
same club. These natural ties are the 
ones that develop business best, and 
we all try to strengthen the caller’s 
possibilities with our own knowledge 
of his prospect’s interests. 

This help isn’t limited to business 
development. We also find this spirit 
of cooperation in graduate school 
activities or other areas where one 
officer may have more practical ex- 
perience or knowledge of the subject. 

Currently, for instance, William 
G. Fish, vice-president and cashier, 
and Earl Sprague, assistant vice- 
president, are both attending the 
Graduate School of Banking at the 
University of Wisconsin. They will 
contact other graduates of the school 
such as A. R. Engle, vice-president, 
and Alvin L. Kuehn, vice-president 
and secretary, or myself for informa- 
tion about certain courses. 


HE graduate schools have been of 

tremendous help to our officers, 
and we are rotating our management 
group through as many of these in- 
stitutions as we can. I have been 
fortunate enough to attend three of 
them. I have completed the School 
of Banking course at Wisconsin, 
taken the Executive Development 
Program at the University of In- 
diana, and completed the American 
Management Association Course in 
New York. Mr. Fish and Mr. Lauther 
have also completed the latter, as has 
Kenneth L. Peterson, vice-president. 
Assistant Vice-President Robert E. 
Kirk will go there this summer, while 
Mr. Kuehn and D. W. Jurgemeyer, 
vice-president and trust officer, will 
take in this four-week course in 1961 
and 1962, respectively. 

Mr. Engle has completed the Ex- 
ecutive Development program at In- 
diana University, too, and we are 
sending another officer there in 1961. 
That year, a member of our trust 
division will also be enrolled in the 
A.B.A. Midwestern Trust Develop- 
ment School at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

This summer, Mr. Jurgemeyer will 
finish his three-year course at the 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking 
at Rutgers University. Another offi- 
cer will probably be enrolled there 
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We will be glad to send you our new catalog of standard equipment, and 
information on our many semi-standard and custom installations. Please write to Dept. B-2. 


standard (shown above) ¢ semi-standard e custom 








W, the finest Metal 
aAtwWdsou Bank Counter Equipment 


tunctional-Heribl 


From a currency drawer fo an entire 
counter installation, Watson will supply 
equipment that is designed for efficiency— 
built for use. 


Watson lines are flexible. We can adapt 
to your interior plans—your architect's specifications. 


Call on Watson; our engineering staff 
is at your service. 
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in 1962, while two more will then go 
to Wisconsin. 

The School of Consumer Banking 
at the University of Virginia will 
also have a student from our bank 
this year, who will receive some 
valuable tips from Mr. Peterson, a 
58 alumnus. 

You may consider this as a rather 
ambitious educational program for a 
$45 million bank like ours. But we 
expect our area’s population to grow 
by some 24 per cent during this 
decade, while the bank’s growth is 
estimated to grow over 50 per cent. 
If we want to keep pace with this 
growth, we must provide the banking 
facilities, services and staff needed 
for this development. 

The staff is the most important of 
the three requisites as far as we are 
concerned. Not that we aren’t proud 
of our modern quarters. Our services 
are just as up-to-date, and we try to 
introduce one new one each year. We 
provide charge-account banking, have 
a travel bureau, and also are getting 
into farm management. 

These three new services were sug- 
gested by our officers, as part of our 
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rector Gilman, “if the bank has failed 
where we keep our account in the 
city.” 

“Tell him ‘no’... but ours will if 
he don’t come down,” shouted Mr. 
Clutchbill. 

“He says he’ll come,” nodded Gil- 
man a moment later, coming out of 
the booth. 

Directors Clutchbill and Gilman 
had just returned from the city 
where Mr. Clutchbill had been in- 
oculated for the first time with the 
new banking serum. The first stages 
of the vaccination had brought on so 
high a fever that the old gentleman 
was determined just as soon as he 
got off the train to call up the stay- 
at-home directors of the Farndale 
National and have a meeting. 

It was now 6 o’clock. At 7:28 Di- 
rector Clutchbill picked his way 
eagerly over the railway tracks and 
appeared in the twilight of Main 
Street. He was a lone figure. A bat- 
tered felt hat hung over one warlike 
eye and at every step a long, horny 
hand seemed to rake backward over 
his hip as though about to pull a gun. 
In short, Mr. Clutchbill had made up 
his mind the Ferndale National 
should be the first bank in the valley 
to adopt the new, open method of 
banking. 

When Mr. Clutchbill had entered 
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annual forecast of special services or 
administrative goals that should be 
considered by the bank. These ideas 
are submitted to the management 
group at one of our regular meetings, 
at which time the officers outline 
projects or programs they envision 
for their divisions. 

These goals are generally pinned 
down as to specific dates for comple- 
tion, possible costs involved, staff 
needed to handle the project, and the 
like. In-plant loan and thrift serv- 
ices, lowering of instalment loan 
costs, a larger share of auto loans in 
our area, a greater share of home im- 
provement loans in Columbus, new 
branches, development of business in 
our Hope branch area, and new indus- 
tries for Columbus are among the 
projects outlined by the officers for 
1960. 

But any success we now enjoy or 
any aspirations for the future will 
rest with our staff members. That is 
why we are willing to pay above- 
average wages and reimburse them 
for their continued education. 

When we hired them we knew they 
were above average and to check our 
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PHANTOM PISTOL CASE 


the bank and pushed open the direc- 
tors’ room door, he was greeted by a 
low smoke ceiling of 2-foot visibility 
which hung over four upturned ci- 
gars dimly veiling the mooring mast 
of four felt hats. Mr. Clutchbill shut 
off his engine and planed slowly to a 
landing at his seat at the head of the 
table. 

“T ain’t crazy about this holding of 
bank meetings in the middle of the 
night,” stated President Perkins in 
a loud voice, without waiting for a 
formal opening of the meeting. 

“There’s a new atmosphere coming 
into banking and I want this bank to 
get it,” thundered Mr. Clutchbill, 
throwing his hat in an empty chair. 
“That’s exactly what this meeting is 
for, and I’d like to see this bank 
adopt it first in this valley.” 

President Perkins took his feet 
off the table and looked closely at Mr. 
Clutchbill to ascertain whether some- 
thing personal was being indicated. 

“Wherever I went, into every 
bank I stepped, it was all open,” an- 
nounced Director Clutchbill. ‘The 
cashier sat right out in the open... 
there wasn’t any glass or jail-work 
to holler through. Even the counters 
were opened up. Everything was 
homelike and ‘Hello, Bill, come right 
in!’ and just like a hotel lobby at 
supper time.” 

“Well, by Gosh!” uttered the two 





reasoning even paid their transporta- © 
tion to Indianapolis for a series of 
aptitude tests. The findings of these 
tests, given years ago, bear out that 
we are fairly good judges of charac- 
ter. But we still give the tests, to 
avoid becoming overly-confident of 
our infallibility. 

This is also the reasoning behind 
our practice of having two members 
of management as impartial observ- 
ers of our bank. Each month, two 
officers or supervisors will look at our 
entire operation from the super-criti- 
cal standpoint of an outsider. Every 
phase of the bank is studied, from 
the way the tellers greet a depositor 
to the method whereby a loan appli- 
cant is turned down. If we are falling 
down on the job, we hear about it at 
our next general personnel meeting. 
This keeps most of us on our toes. 

We are human, though, and enjoy 
our relationships with each other. 
That is why, after finding that an 
applicant meets all our tests, we ask 
ourselves: “Do you think it would be 
fun to work with this fellow?” He 
usually is and he stays with us for a 
good many years. 


stay-at-home directors seated on Mr. 
Clutchbill’s left. _ 

“Think of the change for the bet- 
ter it will make when we do it here,” 
went on Mr. Clutchbill. “We can take 
down the partition that shuts off our 
cashier from the public just as easy 
as a fly ... and all of that glass in 
the front of our counter in the lobby.” 

“Yeah,” said President Perkins, 
suddenly leaning forward, “there’s 
quite a bunch of fellers in this coun- 
try looking for banks just like that. 
About every other newspaper you 
pick up, you learn just where one of 
these open-work country banks was 


‘before the shooting started and the 


money left.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” sniffed Mr. Clutch- 
bill daintily, looking at President 
Perkins. “We’re too far in the coun- 
try for a holdup. No gang of crooks 
would take a chance on the long get- 
away after a job in this town.” 

“If you will have the goodness,” 
pronounced President Perkins, “to 
put your headgear in neutral for one 
minute, I’ll undertake to prove a 
holdup gang goes where it wants to. 
Down south of us on the coast, there’s 
a considerable point of land running 
out into the ocean. There was a bank 
on this point of land and because 
there was only one bridge over a 
canal to get to them, that bank 
thought it was the safest bank from 
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The Michigan Bank, Detroit, installed 


25 Brandt Elecnic 


AUTOMATIC CASHIERS 


The Model 502 electric Brandt Automatic Cashier 
consists of two units, the keyboard and the coin 
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Payments can be made faster and easier with the 
Model 502 Brandt because it is electrically oper- 
ated and because of its novel, compact keyboard 


A few of the Model 502 Brandt Automatic Cashiers (encircled) in use by The Michigan Bank. 
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holdup in the world. Well, a gang 
went and took their money just the 
same.” 

“Oh well!” snorted Director Clutch- 
bill, cuffing his goatee to one side, 
“all that’s old stuff. Modern banks 
are opening up their offices and clerks 
to the public. And we’re going to be 
the first to do it up this way.” 

“The bullet-proof glass in our 
counter cost $10 a square foot,” con- 
tended President Perkins. 

“Look here!” abruptly broke in 
Director Clutchbill, “you can’t name 
a holdup in this town or any town 
in a 100 miles of here in the memory 
of the white man, and that goes for 
red men, too.” 

“You don’t think it’s possible— 
possible, I say—for a holdup to hap- 
pen in this town?” asked President 
Perkins. 


66 HAT do you fellers say?” 
broke out Mr. Clutchbill to 

the two silent directors on his left, 

ignoring President Perkins. 

They removed their cigars in uni- 
son and began studying the ashes 
on their ends. 

“They think just the same as I 
do,” gloated President Perkins, no- 
ticing their hesitation. 

In the uncertain silence Director 
Clutchbill became aware that all of 
the directors save, perhaps, the one 
who went down to the city with him, 
were against him. 

“These fellers want to think it 
over, it’s so novel,” nodded Mr. 
Clutchbill with a diplomatic smile. 

“T should think they would. . 
taking down partitions and opening 
up counters!” snorted President 
Perkins. 

Mr. Clutchbill got up with the craft 
of a-Mohawk stealing through his 
blood. “Let’s meet here a week from 
tonight at 8 o’clock,” he stated, lay- 
ing a cool eye on President Perkins. 

“Yeah,” added Perkins in a chilly 
voice, “I will endeavor to fetch in a 
few more impressive examples of 
holdups—impressive examples, Mr. 
Clutchbill.” 

Director Clutchbill examined Pres- 
ident Perkins and his goatee twitched 
once under the strain, but no arrow 
came. Both warriors realized, how- 
ever, that in the coming week there 
would be ambushes, star chambers, 
armament programs,’ sanhedrins, 
flank charges, sniping and the grim 
blue sparks from swordplay in va- 
cant back courts by moonlight. Both 
captains looked at their army—the 
three other directors—and licked 
their chops. 

It may have been the over-stimula- 
tion of Mr. Clutchbill’s coming bat- 
tle, or, perhaps, his great age, which 
we are told is indicative of unsound 
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sleep, but at all events the old gentle- 
man wandered restlessly down to the 
village next morning long before the 
bank was opened. 

When Cashier John Atwood en- 
tered the bank with the morning’s 
mail, he found Mr. Clutchbill leaning 
against the lobby wall studying the 
counter of the bank. 

“John,” he said in a fatherly 
voice, “us two high priests of this 
temple of Mammon who have recent- 
ly returned from a tour of the lower 
Delta, bring back word of a modern 
philosophy which has reached our 
shores from some new place beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules.” 

It was usual for John to dump the 
mail on his desk as one empties a 
peck measure of corn cobs, but ‘he 
now laid it down softly. His eyes as 
he took off his hat were slanted side- 
wise like those of a physician who 
has read 105 on a clinical thermom- 
eter snatched from a patient’s mouth. 

“I’m planning,” went on Director 
Clutchbill, “to take down the parti- 
tion across the front office and the 
top of the counter and change this 
jail into a pleasant place to do busi- 
ness.” 

An inrush of understanding flushed 
John’s brain cells. 

“Oh! I know ... you mean that 
new fashion that’s going around 
about opening the whole office to the 
customer. I believe it’s a mighty good 
thing.” 

“Spoken like a scholar,” nodded 
Mr. Clutchbill firmly. “Right now 
I’m the only one of the five directors 
that’s for it. We’re going to have a 
meeting to decide it next Wednesday 
night.” 

“T tell you, Mr. Clutchbill, we can’t 
afford not to be modern in these days 
of stiff competition,’ said John, 
swiftly opening a letter at his desk. 


668 N my opinion you’ve stated a 

fact. I aim to go into the 
temple next Wednesday night and do 
considerable yawling from the choir 
loft. But there may be four against 
me.” 

“T suppose I should keep my mouth 
shut, not being a director,” offered 
John, “But if I can help in our cause 
in any way, Mr. Clutchbill, I certain- 
ly want to.” 

“No, you can’t help, John.” Mr. 
Clutchbill’s face softened. “Huh... 
that word ‘help.’ We don’t see it so 
often late years. It’s the beauty and 
strength of the old Scriptures, 
though.” 

During the following week Di- 
rector Clutchbill got each of the three 
directors in a quiet corner and deliv- 
ered sermons like a patron saint of 
modern gumption. Likewise, Presi- 
dent Perkins intercepted these three 





directors and labored for the angel 
of office protection. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Clutchbill’s three scholars always 
hung their heads meekly and gave 
no visible or vocal sign as to their 
opinion, the week ended with Mr. 
Clutchbill in utter doubt whether he 
or Perkins had made a dent more 
than ear-deep. Student of human na- 
ture that he was, for once Director 
Clutchbill admitted to himself the 
thing would remain a mystery up to 
the moment they went to the polls. 


N the evening of the meeting Mr. 

Clutchbill was as restless as a 
midnight tomcat. By raking his 
brain, he managed to think of some- 
thing that would take him down street 
a half hour before the meeting at the 
bank. He had sometime back been 
measured for a new pair of spec- 
tacles, and he set off instantly to get 
them at Nelt Udall’s watch tinkering 
and optical shop below the bank. It is 
probably safe to say there was also 
another thought in Mr. Clutchbill’s 
unconscious mind; Nelt Udall’s shop 
was directly across the street from 
one of the three directors. To have 
a last word before going into meet- 
ing could do no harm. 

Mr. Clutchbill knew before he laid 
a hand on the latch of Nelt Udall’s 
shop that Nelt would be in. The old 
optician and watch tinker usually 
went to bed in the rear of his shop 
at 2 in the morning and opened for 
business at 4 in the afternoon. 

As Mr. Clutchbill came in, Nelt 
lifted a shaggy head from a watch 
movement and examined his caller 
weirdly through the magnifying glass 
hanging from one eye. 

“Huh . hello, Aaron. 
glasses is done.” 

“Fetch ’em out and let me see if I 
can look through ’em.” 

“There,” exclaimed Nelt after 
mounting the new glasses on Mr. 
Clutchbill’s thin Wellington beak 
and giving him a paper. “The bot- 
toms of ’em are for reading print 
and the tops of ’em for lookin off. 
Can you see the print?” 

“Sharper than a mink’s toenail!” 

“That’s good. Now try looking off 
out of the window.” 

Mr. Clutchbill went to the window, 
and gazed out into the twilight. He 
could see in the new glasses like a 
hawk and he scrutinized the veranda 
of the house across the street hoping 
to see the bank director who lived 
there. 

“They’re just like a_ telescope, 
Nelt,” praised Mr. Clutchbill. 

Suddenly Mr. Clutchbill leaned 
sharply forward. A car had swung 
up to the curb in front of the house 
across the way. The fat face of Pres- 
ident Perkins glowed back of the 
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steering wheel. Beside him on the 
seat the familiar face of another di- 
rector could be made out. The car 
had been there but a second when 
the third director came out on the 
veranda, waved a black handkerchief 
playfully, thrust it hurriedly in his 
coat pocket and started for the car. 
At this signal, if such it was, Presi- 
dent Perkins suddenly became ex- 
cited, shook his head, looked anxious- 
ly around the locality and then mo- 
tioned quickly for the director to 
hurry. 

“What’s the matter with yuh— 
they sting yuh eyes?” piped up Nelt 
Udall watching Mr. Clutchbill curi- 
ously. 

“No... no. What time is it? I’ve 
got to get out of here—out the back 
door, too.” 

“Be yuh sick?” squalled Nelt, 
nervously trotting after Mr. Clutch- 
bill as the latter hastily let himself 
out Nelt’s back door. 

When that black handkerchief had 
waved playfully on the veranda 
across the street, its possible mean- 
ing had flashed on Mr. Clutchbill’s 
sensitive mind. He hurried home by 
a back way and entered his cottage 
by the back door. At 10 minutes to 8, 
the exact time it would take one to 
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walk from the cottage to the bank, he 
appeared unruffled at his front door, 
walked earnestly down to the street 
and started for the bank under the 
maples which stood like black senti- 
nels at the edge of night. 

Suddenly, as Mr. Clutchbill came 
opposite the dark blur of a lilac bush, 
his body jerked and froze. 

“Put ’em up!” cut out of the dark- 
ness in a hiss. 


E dull blue gleam of an auto- 
matic’s barrel, a low-pulled slouch 
hat, black handkerchief mask and 
black sweater crept swifty forward 
from the bush. 

“One squawk and you’re through!” 
grated out of the mask. 

The hands of Director Clutchbill 
were motionless beside his ears. 

The man with the gun slid for- 
ward. A hand reached for Mr. Clutch- 
bill’s breast pocket. 

Director Clutchbill held his breath 
but one of his claws slowly hooked. 
Suddenly his hand raked down jerk- 
ing the mask from the face in front 
of him. 

“So! ... as I suspected,” tooted 
Mr. Clutchbill. 

The young bank director in front 
of Mr. Clutchbill dropped his gun 
on the grass. 

“Huh!” he gargled. 

“T knew all about this .. . better 
walk down to the bank along with 


| me and let Perkins and his friend 


keep on waiting over there on the 
back street in their car,” ordered the 
old director calmly. 

“You knew all about it! And they 
got me into this! I suppose they 
think they are taking this way to 
initiate me because I’m the newest 
director. . . I’ve heard Perkins always 
likes to. Perkins was going to show 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 
to equip a small rented factory space 
and buy his first supplies and mate- 
rials. 
The new product was good, and the 
proprietor merchandised it skilfully. 





| With his markets established, we 
| presently were lending up to $60,000 
on field warehouse receipts. After a 
very few years he paid off all of his 
notes. Not long afterwards he sold 
| the business to a nationwide manu- 

facturer and distributor of food prod- 
_ ucts for a very large price, and re- 
mained on to manage the expanded 
business for the new owners. Today 
they employ 350 people the year 
around, 1,000 in the busy winter 
season. 

A manufacturer of building mate- 
rials had been struggling along at 








you how easy a holdup could happen 
in this town. And they made me the 
goat. Well, let ’em wait now till sun- 
rise. I’m going with you and vote 
for your modern policy.” 

A few moments later they were in 
the directors’ room of the Ferndale 
National. No one had showed up ex- 
cept the director who had been down 
to the city with Mr. Clutchbill when 
the old gentleman had discovered the 
new open “art motif” in banking. 

The minutes ticked off. At half 
past eight President Perkins and the 
other director came in and gazed 
curiously at their lost companion who 
sat so close to Mr. Clutchbill he ap- 
peared to be his prisoner. 

“Well!!” shouted President Per- 
kins, looking at the prodigal son nar- 
rowly, “where .. .” 

“This meeting is open,” objected 
Director Clutchbill, standing up with 
bristling goatee. “We’re voting ‘yes’ 
to make this bank modern and ‘no’ 
to let her stay ancient. Put your bal- 
lots in this hat.” 


66Q@‘OMETHING mysterious is be- 
ing pulled,” started President 
Perkins. 

“You going to vote or ain’t yuh?” 
inquired Director Clutchbill, drown- 
ing Perkin’s voice. 

Two minutes later the box was 
turned. It was President Perkins who 
counted the five ballots. There were 
three “‘yes’s’”” among the five votes. 

“Now, I’ve got to be going,” stated 
Mr. Clutchbill, jumping up nimbly on 
the heels of success. And then to 
President Perkins: “Be sure and lock 
the door when you go out; there’s 
been considerable loose signaling 
from front verandas and you’d be 
surprised how many holdup fellers 
is loose around town this evening.” 


( BANK'S ATTITUDE 


little or no profit for years when a 
father and two sons came into the 
bank one day to discuss buying it. 
They managed to scrape up enough 
cash to buy out the owners at a four- 
figure price, and on their statement 
we were able to lend them $1,600. 
They had their difficulties in pro- 
ducing a salable product, but they 
mastered the trick before - their 
money ran out. 

By the use of field warehousing 
and assigned invoices (without no- 
tification) we were able to loan them 
up to $100,000 as their business ex- 
panded. After five years in business 
they sold a six-figure common stock 
issue to an underwriting firm, which 
in turn marketed a large share of the 
issue to Lakeland investors who had 
watched the little business prosper 
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at an incredible rate. The original 
owners still own a majority of the 
shares, and they employ 300 people. 

The building trade has been a big 
industry in Florida throughout the 
past decade. As such it has required 
substantial financing. Our bank has 
helped literally dozens of individuals 
set themselves up as commercial and 
industrial builders, as_ residential 
contractors, as speculative builders, 
as road and heavy earth-moving con- 
tractors. This can be a ticklish line 
of business, because it takes only a 
dash of dishonesty or incompetence 
to bring a loss greater than a thinly 
financed young business can with- 
stand. With proper safeguards, it 
can be highly profitable to both the 
borrower and the lender. Our experi- 
ence has stayed well inside the 
bounds of black ink. 

Those few case studies are suffi- 
cient to make clear our attitude on 
credits and our attitude toward the 
community. There is no need of la- 
boring the point. Our experience in 
this direction has been wholly favor- 
able to the bank and all to the ad- 
vantage of the community. 

In a broader sense, our loaning 
might well be considered merely one 
manifestation of our attitude. We are 


eforever drumming into all of our 


people, from officers to janitors, an 
attitude that might be phrased as: 
“Be accommodating. Go out of your 
way to give people good services, ex- 
ceptional services, even in the little 
things.” 


N instance is check-cashing. Un- 

fortunately Florida attracts, 
amid the millions of fine people who 
visit the state as tourists, its full 
share of unscrupulous gentry who 
come to ply dishonest trades while 
enjoying the climate of which we are 
proud. Among these less welcome visi- 
tors have been pushers of phony 
checks who made quite a killing until 
the check-cashing public took fright. 
Today, Florida enjoys the inhospit- 
able reputation of being the hardest 
state in the Union for a stranger to 
cash a check. 

In consequence many a legitimate 
check is rejected or taken for collec- 
tion, and a person who comes to Flor- 
ida prepared to open a bank account 
and buy property or merchandise may 
find his entire enterprise delayed a 
week or more. 

We sympathize with the over-cau- 
tious bankers who do not wish to be 
burned, but we sympathize even more 
with the honest people whose checks 
and good faith are undeservedly ques- 
tioned. So we go out of our way to 
cash checks for strangers who come 
in and look legitimate. We turn down 
very few—in fact, an occasional 
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_ If so, you will find concise, helpful 
Canada? information in the completely 
revised new edition of The Bank of 
Nova Scotia’s memorandum on 
Income Taxes and Other Legislation 
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You can obtain your free copy of 
this BNS booklet by filling in and 


mailing the coupon below. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
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37 Wall Street, N.Y. 
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New York Agency: 37 Wall Street. Chicago Representative: 
Board of Trade Bidg. General Offices: 44 King St. West, Toronto. 
London Offices: 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; 11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


Correspondents wherever men trade. 
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stranger wanders in with the com- 
ment that he was sent to us by some 
other bank. Of course we get a bad 
check once in a great while—prob- 
ably no oftener than if we were more 
timid. If pro-rated against the num- 
ber of good customers we add through 
making friends of them by cashing 
their checks, the bad-check loss would 
probably turn out to be one of our 
least expensive business promotion 
costs in proportion to the results! 

A bank in any growing community 
gets all manner of out-of-the-ordi- 
nary requests for help and informa- 
tion from total strangers. The easy 
way, of course, is to brush off the 
inquirer pleasantly and resume the 
task at which one was working when 
interrupted. We prefer to do it a 
harder way. 

One of the more frequent inquiries 
is for real estate information, pre- 
dominantly from newcomers who in- 
tend to buy a home and want to be 
sure they make no serious mistake. 
Such a visitor finds himself promptly 
seated alongside an officer for a dis- 
cussion of just what he has in mind. 
Then our man pulls a Lakeland map 
out of his desk drawer, marks on it 
the sections of town that would fit 
the inquirer’s specifications, adds the 
names and addresses of reliable real 
estate agents or other sellers operat- 
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ing in these sections. Our man hands 
the map to the visitor, expresses our 
hope that we may be privileged to 
handle his banking needs, and sends 
him on his way. Many of the strang- 
ers who have received this red carpet 
treatment return within the next 
several days to open a checking ac- 
count, rent a safe deposit box, or ar- 
range for financing some of their re- 
quirements. Bread thus thrown upon 
the waters has a habit of coming 
back well buttered, because people 
really appreciate it when others go 
out of their way to be helpful. 


T is not sheer accident that this 
friendly attitude permeates our 

official and clerical staff. We work 
hard to achieve it, all the way from 
hiring the new employee. We use ap- 
titude testing in selecting applicants, 
and in evaluating the applicant we 
put extra value on the human rela- 
tions aspects of the tests. Every time 
we ignore this precaution, we have 
reason to regret it. Very recently we 
hired a man who made an extraordi- 
narily good showing on every phase 
of the tests, but who fell just a little 
short on human relations. Within a 
few weeks we had to let him go be- 
cause we found that all of his excel- 
lent qualities were outweighed by his 
deficiency in this one essential re- 
spect. 

Once the man or woman enters our 
organization, we drum our attitude 
into him at every opportunity. More- 
over, we create the opportunities. 
We have personnel meetings for the 
entire staff about twice a month, and 
the topics most often discussed are 
public relations and human relations. 
Officers meetings twice a week sel- 
dom adjourn without some mention 
of these topics. Department meetings 
average twice a month, and except in 
non-contact departments such as 
bookkeeping and transits the depart- 
ment head usually has something to 
say along these lines. 

As part of our employee training, 
we move people around from job to 
job to achieve interchangeability. 
When a man or woman thus moves 
into any public contact job—whether 
or not his previous work involved 
public contact—he is certain to have 
impressed upon him once more the 
importance of friendliness and the 
value of cordial dealings with folks. 
This attitude occupies a prominent 


place in the forefront of all our 
thinking. 
Cordiality, friendliness, helpful- 


ness cannot be achieved simply by 
urging, however. Unless an individ- 
ual is himself happy and satisfied 
with his own treatment, he may find 
it difficult to radiate amiability in his 
job. Therefore the management’s at- 





titude toward the bank’s own person- 
nel is an integral part of the total 
program under discussion. 

We have done our best to treat our 
own personnel generously and con- 
siderately in every respect. Our sal- 
ary levels are high in comparison 
with tabulated statistics for banking 
and other employment in our area. 
Retirement, insurance, and other 
fringe benefits are provided at levels 
above those commonly provided in 
banks of our size. 

Promotion from within is our pol- 
icy, with an exception only when we 
are unable to find the requisite qual- 
ifications among our personnel. To 
assure that people are ready when 
openings occur at higher levels, we 
encourage adult education vigor- 
ously. 

Also, we go rather further .than 
most banks of our size in maintain- 
ing continuous channels of commu- 
nication with everyone in the institu- 
tion. We have, for example, three 
separate sets of daily bulletins or 
memorandums circulating.- The first 
goes to everyone, listing absentees, 
causes of absence, and all notices, 
special announcements, or happen- 
ings of general interest or concern. 
Lists of overdrafts and returned 
checks go to all officers and tellers. 
Officers receive tabulations of ac- 
counts opened, accounts closed, and 
all loans made. Besides these written 
communications, the staff, depart- 
mental, and officers meetings previ- 
ously described are of major value. 


UR attitude toward rules and re- 
strictions has already been men- 
tioned in connection with the loaning 
responsibility. Much the same can be 
said of practically every department 
of the bank. We do not want any 
more rules than the bare minimum 
required. We grant authority and re- 
sponsibility to the greatest extent 
possible, and expect every individual 
to hoe his own row. Then we are care- 
ful not to second-guess him. This 
method develops people to their max- 
imum capability, and also it satisfies 
them because it is recognition of 
their capacity and judgment. It is 
worth mentioning, also, that “thou 
shalt nots” irritate customers as well 
as employees. 

These, then, are the attitudes that 
have built our bank’s reputation with 
the public so that our deposits are 
twenty-odd times as great as they 
were twenty-five years ago. They are 
the attitudes that have helped to 
build our community, supported our 
local businesses, maintained loans 
and discounts at a consistently high 
level, held losses to a low figure. 

We would not want to run a bank 
in any other way. 
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TITLE INSURANCE SERVICES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44 
upheld by the court. That banker 
probably doesn’t know that the title 
insurance company expended almost 
$15,000 in attorneys’ fees and legal 
expenses while establishing title in 
its insured and, in the process, assur- 
ing the banker’s peace of mind. 

Such actions involving real estate 
titles are much more commonplace 
than is generally realized by those 
outside of the title industry. 

The defense of titles is one of the 
service aspects of title insurance 
quite fully appreciated by mortgage 
lenders. But defense is the ultimate 
service performed by a title insur- 
ance company whose service to the 
insured begins with the placement of 
an order for title insurance. 

The services performed by title in- 
surance, not spelled out in the terms 
of the policy, are wrapped up in these 
facts: (1) Title insurance speeds 
transactions; (2) it is convenient to 
use; and (3) it is the most practical 
evidence of title ever devised. 

A mortgage policy issued to a lend- 
er becomes an owner’s policy if he 
should be forced to take title to the 
mortgaged property. 

Marketability of title is of prime 
importance to a mortgage lender. At- 
torneys are bound by the very nature 
of their profession to take the strict- 
ly legal and often technical view of 
the marketability of title to real es- 
tate. In fact, many attorneys are un- 
willing to pass judgment on the mar- 
ketability of title. For this reason, 
an attorney’s opinion often includes 
all of the technical objections he has 
found in his examination of the title. 

It is one of the functions of a title 
insurance company to expedite the 
consummation of a _ transaction—a 
process which includes the elimina- 
tion of hypertechnical objections to a 
title. 

A good example of this function 
involves a property recently consid- 
ered by a bank for a mortgage loan. 
A lawyer examined the title and re- 
ported to the title company the exist- 
ence of an unpaid assessment and the 
possibility of three deeds of trust. 
At this point, if the banker had relied 
upon this report, he could not have 
lent anything on the security of the 
property. However, he used title in- 
surance regularly and the title insur- 
ance company determined to its sat- 
isfaction that the assessment had 
been barred by statute and that none 
of the three deeds of trust were, in 
fact, liens on the subject property. 
The title policy was issued, the lender 
completed his transaction; technical- 
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ities were eliminated and a loan was 
facilitated, in fact, saved. 

The service to lenders rendered 
by the convenience of title insurance 
is apparent. Besides the insuring 
clauses which include insurance to 
the lender that he shall sustain no 
loss if his lien is not, in fact, a first 
and prior lien against the property, 
a title insurance policy describes the 
property covered, describes the se- 
curity instrument and sets forth, for 
practical purposes, the status of the 
title by expressly listing exceptions, 
if any, to the identification assured 
by the policy. In other words, in the 
policy the lender has assembled all 
practical information he needs con- 
cerning the status of the title to the 
security of his loan—no abstract 
need be retained by the lender. 

The practicality of title insurance 
is best demonstrated by the fact that 
it is the only evidence of title which, 
when issued by a substantial com- 
pany, is always accepted and gener- 
ally preferred by national lenders 
and by attorneys representing pur- 
chasers of real estate. This general 
acceptance is of extreme importance 
to local lenders when, as frequently 
happens, the sale of a block of loans 
becomes important. And it is just as 
important when a lender is faced 
with a resale of property after he has 
taken title by foreclosure. With title 
insurance, real estate and mortgages 
have a degree of marketability im- 
possible to attain without it. 


HANGING conditions — and 
changing thinking within the 
mortgage lending field—highlight the 
adaptability of the title insurance in- 
dustry. One of these areas is in the 
extension of protection to both own- 
er and mortgagee. 

It is common knowledge that the 
title insurance policy issued to a 
mortgagee is one of diminishing and, 
finally, extinguishing liability. It 
affords no protection to the owner. 
Under a mortgagee policy, as the 
equity of the borrower increases, the 
risk of the lender and the liability 
of the insurer decreases. As mort- 
gagees carefully appraised this situa- 
tion they began to feel that full serv- 
ice to their borrowers should include 
insistence on the owner being pro- 
tected, too. The title insurance com» 
panies accomplished this, at a pre- 
mium rate advantage, by simul- 
taneously issuing an owner’s and a 
mortgagee policy, or by issuing a 
single policy, in the full amount of 
the purchase price of the property, 
which protects both the lender and 


borrower in the amount of the in- 
terest of each in the property. In this 
latter form, when the mortgage is 
liquidated the policy becomes an 
owner’s policy with protection ex- 
tending in the full face amount to 
the owner so long as he or his heirs 
have any interest whatsoever in the 
property. 

Another recent trend—an unpleas- 
ant one that is affecting all segments 
of business—is making title insur- 
ance increasingly important. 
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Within the past few years there 
are many cases where the multiple 
speculations of individuals somewhere 
within the process of title transfer 
have cost lenders and/or title insur- 
ance companies amounts ranging 
from more than a quarter of a million 
dollars (how much more, we don’t 
know) down to several thousand 
dollars. 


Probably the most outstanding of 
these cases was created by one man, 
an outstanding pillar of his commu- 
nity, who manipulated a series of 
forged transactions to the point 
where banks, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and life insurance compa- 
nies from New England to the Gulf 
of Mexico found themselves with hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars invested 


in worthless mortgages. Title insur- 
ance covered some $260,000 of the 
combined losses but lending institu- 
tions not requiring title insurance 
suffered losses totaling many thou- 
sands of dollars more. That is just 
one example; there are many similar 
cases and the volume seems to be 
growing as modern-day pressures in- 
crease. 


CORPORATIONS PICK BANKS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46 


bank.” Such a bank usually gives 
credit for the customers’ checks as 
soon as the bank itself collects them 
—normally in one to three days. Con- 
trast this with the more cumbersome 
system in which a corporation situ- 
ated say, in Chicago, billed its cus-. 
tomers from the head office or from 
branches, got remittances in return, 
and then remailed the checks back 
to the areas upon which they were 
drawn—a process that often takes 
from one to two weeks. Speedy col- 
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lection of accounts receivable is par- 
ticularly important when day-to-day 
money can be employed at an annual 
rate of 4 per cent or more. 

So much for the immense advan- 
tages to a corporation of a “pet 
bank.”’ Nobody does much for noth- 
ing and a pet bank is no exception. 
The bank requires a compensating 
balance that varies in minimum 
amount directly in relation to check 
volume and the work involved. 

Big city banks, particularly those 
which have achieved a high degree 
of automation, figure they can handle 
100,000 checks monthly for a par- 
ticular corporate customer through 
the lock box system for not less than 
3 cents each. This minimum rate 
applies to the “easy”’ jobs where the 
corporation bills the customer with 
a two-part perforated invoice and 
merely requires the customer to tear 
it in half and send one half with the 
check to the designated bank. To 
handle a simple system like this, with 
100,000 checks monthly, a compen- 
sating balance of $2 million is con- 
sidered satisfactory by many banks. 

If, however, the corporation has a 
fancy system under which it requires 
the bank to give a typewritten advice 
of each payment, sometimes with a 
photo of each customer’s remittance, 
the cost per item can run up to 26 
cents, requiring a vastly increased 
minimum compensating balance. Big 
city banks are equipped to do any- 
thing a customer asks, but they have 
to be paid for it. 


VEN so, however, there are addi- 

4 tional advantages to a big corpo- 
ration in using a “pet bank.” For one 
thing, such a concentration of col- 
lections means a lighter load upon 
corporate depositaries elsewhere, 
and balances carried with such de- 
positaries can be correspondingly 
reduced. After the concentration of 
deposits in a “pet bank” has been 
effected, a corporate treasurer usu- 
ally finds he has some surplus money 
that he is free to invest in, say, U. S. 
Treasury bills, commercial paper or 
bankers acceptances, all of which 


today bring in substantial earnings. 

Mindful of the inherent conflict of 
interest in their role as “pet banks” 
and as city correspondents for banks 
in other areas, the big city banks, 
when accepting a designation as a 
main collection agent for a big cor- 
poration, usually urge the corpora- 
tion not to draw down to a minimum 
deposit in banks in areas where they 
have branch plants or sales offices. 


HOULD the practice of designat- 

ing “pet banks” increase further 
eventually there could be some mate- 
rial shifts in bank deposits from 
smaller centers to the larger cities. 
For more than ten years, as industry 
has decentralized and as the Govern- 
ment has raised billions in the big 
cities and spent the money in outlying 
areas, big city banks, particularly in 
New York, have consistently lost de- 
posits while country banks and some 
reserve city banks have steadily 
gained. Some of the metropolitan 
banks today are enthusiastic over 
having discovered at least one small 
way through which to reverse this 
long-term trend. 

As has been made plain earlier, 
“pet banking” is an ancient practice. 
What is new now is the wider use 
being made of it and the vastly in- 
creased service on the part of the 
favored bank required to qualify for 
such a job. As banks become more 
thoroughly automated, competition 
among “pet banks” may bring cuts 
in the costs of their work, for it is 
axiomatic that automation makes a 
big difference in what it costs to 
handle a volume of as much as 100,- 
000 checks monthly for a customer. 
Such a volume by current standards 
is considered “big.” Some “pet 
banks” have clients that collect more 
than 100,000 checks monthly; they 
ail have accounts that run a much 
smaller volume. In the present stage 
of this revived old-fashioned bank- 
ing game everybody is making good 
profits except some of the smaller 
banks that perforce have to lose some 
of their deposits to New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco or other centers. 
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PRODUCTS AND: SERVICES 








On-premise Imprinting . . . A bank 
check imprinter-encoder engineered spe- 
cifically to handle the precise toler- 
ances of the E-13B type font for mag- 
netic ink character recognition has been 
introduced by Todd Division, Burroughs 
Corporation, 1150 University, Roches- 
ter, N.Y. for on-premise imprinting at 
banks. Designated the Model T-128, it 
enables depositors to receive magneti- 
cally encoded checks minutes after open- 
ing an account. Once type is set in type- 





holder for an individual depositor, it 
can be used with no further composition 
for the life of the account. According to 
the manufacturer, the imprinter was 
designed to fit into various automation 
systems used by banks, regardless of 
their size. This has been done in a way 
that offers the banker control of the 
quality of his documents, plus maximum 
efficiency. 


° ° e 


Personnel File . . . A new piece of 
illustrated literature on a _ personnel 
file folder, which incorporates a standard 
employment application, is now avail- 
able according to Aptitests. The litera- 
ture shows inside and outside views and 
presents complete information concern- 
ing the file folders which are designed 
to provide a neat, compact, permanent 
data file on job applicants and em- 
ployees. Printed in two colors, the folder 
will fit standard size file drawers. Fur- 
ther details about these folders are 
available upon request from Aptitests, 
31 South Carpenter Ave., Indiana, Pa. 


° * + 


New Image ... A particularly well 
presented four color booklet called “The 
Influence of Imagination,” showing what 
the full creative resources of modern 
design and engineering can do for con- 
temporary office furniture is now avail- 
able. Produced by Steelcase Inc., it 
shows you what imagination can do 
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when focused on executive, middle man- 
agement and general office furniture 
layouts. Write to Steelcase Inc., 1120 
36th Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan for your free copy of this new 
booklet. 


° 4 


Faster Handling ... The introduction 
of a new sorting tray called Symbol-Sort 
has been announced by the Le-Febure 
Corporation. The new sorter has index 
labels printed in the new E-13B type 
style which allows a direct comparison 
of type style used in the account number 
printed on the check. The sorter is 
applicable with various numeric or 
alphabetic coding methods. The sorters 
are tailored for each control to accom- 
plish sorting into sequences preparatory 
to posting. For free illustrative booklet 
write to Le-Febure Corporation, 716 
Oakland Road, N.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


° 4 ¢ 


Tag It Now... A five-step plan for 
organizing a property control system 
arid putting it into action is described in 
a comprehensive 16-page booklet, “How 
to Plan a Profitable Property Control 
Program,” offered by Metalcraft, Inc., 
Mason City, Iowa. The booklet also 
stresses the growing importance of 
property control in today’s economy, 
fixes responsibilities for smooth opera- 
tion of the system, and describes eight 
benefits resulting from an efficient pro- 
gram. Copies are available free. 


. ° 4 


Sound Off ... A microphone unit 
called the “Satellite” is the hub of the 
new fully transistorized “communicator” 
line introduced by The SoundScriber 
Corporation, North Haven, Connecticut. 
The communicator which records on 
plastic discs, uses no index strips for 
making changes and indicating instruc- 
tion to secretaries. The executive, in 
operating the unit, simply presses the 
pushbutton on the Satellite to dictate, 
scan back and to handle other dictating 
functions. More information may be 
obtained by writing to The Soundscriber 
Corporation, 6 Middletown Avenue, 
North Haven, Connecticut. 


e + ° 


All Wrapped Up... A complete local 
advertising program package is now 
available to First National Banks at a 
fraction of its original cost, according 
to the Fletcher, Wessel & Enright Ad- 
vertising Agency of St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri. The package consists of a full 
year’s campaign of newspaper, radio, 
television and billboard advertising. It 
can be purchased as a complete pro- 
gram, or each of the advertising units 
is available at a separate price. 
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The finest sorter counter on the market to- 
day, not a re-styled machine, but completely 
new and completely tested. It requires only 
15” x 13” of counter space. 


FAST AND EFFICIENT—Counts and sorts over 400 
coins a minute. Positive pickup, heavy duty motor. 


EASY TO OPERATE—One control clears the regis- 
ters and activates the machine. 


EASY TO SERVICE—50% less counting mechanism 
parts, insures easy inspection and positive ad- 
justment. 





ABBOTT PAYER 


This streamlined, economical payer, which 
sells at $100.00 less than comparable units, 
is fully guaranteed, available with roll out 
chute bank or payroll attachments, and with 
right or left hand delivery. Available also as 
changer. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. INC. 


Riverdale Ave., Greenwich, Connecticut 
JEfferson 1-7900 
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TO YOUR CUSTOMERS, your office personifies you as an individual 
and your bank as an institution. In Stow & Davis furniture, the symbolism 


is unmistakable—a compliment to the competence and stature of both. 


stows. davis 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURER MEMBER EXECUTIVE FURNITURE GUILD OF AMERICA 


taecuTt 
FURNITURE 


Guba 


AMERICA 


%k It will be a pleasure to send you our brochure. Please write 23 Summer Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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Whether you are arranging for an import or export credit; 
seeking investment advice for a customer, or making a 
change in your bond portfolio, it’s almost inevitable that 
the transaction will go through the New York financial 
community. Why not let your man at the Irving assist you. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Capital Funds over $140,000,000 One Wall Street, New York 1 ay N.Y. = Total Assets over $1,700,000,000 
GEORGE A. Murpny, Chairman of the Board WittiaM E. PETERSEN, President 


National Division—H. MILLER LAWDER, Senior Vice President in Charge 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











